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Kearny High School, 
Kearny, N. J., where 
Anaconda Through- 
Wall Flashing has re- 
cently been installed. 
Architects: Behee & 
Krahmer, Newark. 
N. J. General Contrac- 
tors: The Carlson Com- 
pany, Montclair, N.J. 
Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors: Schtiller & Plevy, 
Newark, N. J. 






















Anaconda Through-Wall Flashing 








INSIDE CORNER FLASHING Kearny (N. J.) High School uses this scientifically designed copper 
a 
flashing to obtain protection ageinst wet walls and heaving by frost. ‘ 
In addition to providing drainage in any with edges bent, merely by nesting ; 
’ : : Sarre? : ‘ eres ee a 
desired direction, by means of «nintegral one or two corrugations. Such joints x 
ta dam, Anaconda Through- Wall Flashing are water-tight because of raised x 
' = ee: - S : @ 
offers these three distinct features: corrugations. 
Standard inside corner flashing ; : ; 
unit. Dam on inside, drains out 1. 77er" high Z12-2ag corrugations Made of 16-ounce Anaconda Copper ; 
provide positive bond with the mortar for standard 8’’ and 12’ walls. these 
COE CORR ENS in all lateral directions. flashings are stocked by leading sheet ; 
Dam side : ; ; = 
2. Flat selvage permits neat, sharp metal supply houses in 5’and 8’ lengths. : 
bends for counter-flashing or locking Also available in special widths with 
to adjacent sheet meta] without dis- various selvages for walls of greater 5 
torting the flashing or interfering thickness. Unique one-piece corner flash- 
Standard outside corner flashing : es a ee . : : oc . os edie 
init. Dam on outside, drains in with free drainage. Ings provide effective and easy assem- 
3. It is easily locked endwise, even bling for standard sized walls. 4038 
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w arsechean has the same advantages for a 
residence that it has for any other building. 
Look at the hallway of the home pictured here. 
The Terrazzo floor adds warmth and beauty 
to the entire scene. This picture shows one de- 
sign. But you can specify any pattern—simple 
or intricate—in practically any harmonizing 
color or combination of colors. And the colors, 
the clarity of design will be still undimmed many 
years from now. 

The durability of Terrazzo is unexcelled. It 
eliminates floor repairs and replacements. It re- 
duces upkeep to a simple matter of cleaning. 


@ At right: Detail drawing showing Terrazzo as usually built up for floor, border, - 
base, wainscot and cap. This is standard construction in many different places a*...9 
—stores, schools, office buildings, railroad stations and apartment house halls. 3 : 


@ Below: Floor and stairway in beautiful Pittsburgh residence are Terrazzo, 
now being used more and more in hotels, hospitals, theatres and buildings 
where both beauty and durability are desired. 
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Yet... Lanaggo floors for a renidence 


ASSURE LASTING BEAUTY AT REMARKABLY LOW COST 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO 
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The first cost is practically the last. And you 7 ae 
get floors that actually improve with wear. * al 
; . . ¥ F ry a an te 
This life-long beauty of Terrazzo, plus its caf 4 
economy, is causing more and more architects SS coat 
to specify it. Basement recreation rooms, sun ab eT, 
ee . x Se 
porches, halls, living-rooms, kitchens and bath- CERES > 
ig ; Shot: 242 
rooms are all possibilities for Terrazzo installa- Zz} >!0f.\. 
. . NSL ec 
tions in modern homes. 8 4 3°49 
, ‘ , : etree bal 
For the latest detailed information on at tte 
Terrazzo and its many uses, refer to Sweet’s oe (xi 
Catalog—or write The National Terrazzo and £2|* 
Mosaic Association, 1420 NewYork Ave., N.W., ij 5 8 
Washington, D. C. 3 tg 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


BOSTON COMMON PFD. 


When a counter-man yells through 
the buttery-hatch, “Make it a min 
and guin—why not?”’, he is calling 
for the ideal ‘Thanksgiving Day or 
Christmas breakfast; 90 degrees of 
mince pie and 11% fluid ounces of 
Guinness’s Foreign Extra Stout. 

As is generally known, New Eng- 
land clung to the traditional last 
Thursday, regardless of the frantic 
retail merchants, who fain would 
have pitched on the holiday gift rack- 
et a week earlier. At the moment 
they are exuding carols and shaking 
sleigh bells all over the place to make 
the ladies emotional and careless and 
free with the old man’s dough. 

Already, as the great day ap- 
proaches there are signs that a few 
offices will not forget the pre-Christ- 
mas open house, revolving about a 
wassail bowl and good for mild dip- 
lopia. These times, with or without 
the wassail item, are a magnificent 
idea, and refreshing contrast to spot- 
ting slop sinks on a working draw- 
ing. From my _ observation, Royal 
Barry Wills takes all prizes on the 
plentitude of such gatherings, his lat- 
est being the welcome-home party 
to “Hatchie” (now Mrs. Arthur H. 
Lewis, Jr.) who was probably the 
most versatile secretary-draftsman of 
all time. Despite Mr. Wills’ prepos- 
terous abstemiousness he doesn’t care 
how the boys trifle with their kidneys. 

Truckloads of Maine (State of) 
firs and spruces, gauged to local stud 
heights, are roaring into the market 
district. By the time these notes are 
printed they will be needle-less out- 
casts in backyards, with a few strands 
of tinsel still dangling, but not before 
having served to justify architectural 
trimming ceremonies and other meri- 
torious observances. When the mod- 
ernists bedeck their trees it must be 
somewhat disconcerting to note the 
threaded popcorn, cranberries or tin- 
sel draping itself in graceful cate- 
naries, like the “swags” of yesteryear. 

The Architectural League of Bos- 
ton met November 27, Robert Mc- 
Intosh at the helm. Being experienced 


(Continued on page 24) 








Amemya’s photographic interpretation of ancient Japanese “Sumitsubo” and 


letter of presentation from Nippon Architects? Society to N. Y. 


PACIFIC GESTURE 

In an exchange of courtesies at a 
meeting held at The Architectural 
League of New York, following the 
A.I.A. Convention last fall, Seiicho 
Washizuka, a representative of the 
Japanese Architects Association, Nip- 
pon Kenchikushi Kai, presented the 
New York Chapter, A.I.A., with an 
unusual gift of a “Sumitsubo,” which 
is illustrated above. This practical 
builder’s implement, which corre- 
sponds to our “chalk-line,” has been 
in use in Japan for more than four 
centuries, and modern ways have not 
yet put it into discard. 

As Guest of Honor, Washizuka, 
an architect and graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, made a speech 
proffering the gift and an accom- 
panying letter from the President of 
his Association. The League recipro- 
cated by giving him a letter of 
acknowledgment and appreciation to 
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Chapter 


take back to Japan. A translation of 
the Japanese script follows: 


To the President of the 

New York Chapter of The A.1.A. 
“Your Government has been so kind 
as to extend to us an invitation to 
attend the Fifteenth International 
Congress of Architects, and we are 
therefore happy to take advantage of 
this opportunity, through our mem- 
ber, Mr. Washizuka, who will attend 
the Congress at Washington as our 
representative, to extend our respects 
and good wishes to your society. 

“Tt is also our pleasure on this oc- 
casion to offer you a gift, through 
him, of an ancient carpenter’s tool, 
called a “Sumitsubo,” or black ink 
container, which is used to this day 
in building in our country. 

“We hope you will kindly accept 
our humble offer.” 

Nippon KENCHIKUSHI Kal 
D. Nakamura, President 
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THE THEZSSBIRG FiLeoesr 


A SECTION DEVOTED TO BRUTAL FRANKNESS 


EMIL J. SZENDY, New York 
Architect, suggests one “remedy” for 
the ills of the profession so ably diag- 
nosed in the last issue of this section, 
by Elizabeth de Brezeni, of East 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


BRuTAL frankness, in the manner of 
Miss De Brezeni, is both refreshing 
and wholesome. She is entirely 
right: the ills of the architectural pro- 
fession can be easily and directly 
traced back to the architects them- 
selves, to their namby-pamby, do- 
nothing attitude. 

Individually, architects can do 
little to protect the profession from 
parasitical plan purveyors, nor can 
they do much to defend or promote 
the practice of architecture. What 
the profession needs is a “Fishbein,” 
a full-time salaried defender and 
propagandist, a man with architec- 
tural background thoroughly familiar 
with the ways and means of placing 
beneficial news items on the front 
page. 

The architectural ‘‘Fishbein”’ 
would do all the things for the archi- 
tectural profession that Dr. Fishbein 
does so well for the medical profes- 
sion. The biggest part of the job 
would be telling the layman about 
architects and what architects do, In- 
cidental to this he would combat the 
stock plan purveyor and the illegal 
architectural practitioner, and attempt 
to convince the newspapers that 
architects, as well as photographers, 
should be credited when architectural 
drawings are published. 

To my knowledge, there is at pres- 
ent, no active accredited architectural 
propagandist. The architectural soci- 
eties can be considered as almost 
totally inactive. The occasional col- 
umn dealing with Society activities is 
likely to do more harm than good: it 
frequently serves only to impress the 
public with the idea that the architect 
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is first and last an zxsthete, and cares 
little about such tangibles as plumb- 
ing pipes and plaster. 

In many instances, today, the 
architect must first do a huge job of 
convincing the prospective client that 
his services are necessary and valuable 
before he can even begin to talk 
turkey. The client knows nothing 
about architectural services and con- 
fuses the architect with the contrac- 
tor. Or worse—he assumes that the 
contractor does all the work of plan- 
ning and co-ordination, and the ar- 
chitect just “puts the architecture 
on.” 

If the existing societies will not or 
cannot sponsor and support a de- 
fender and propagandist, then archi- 
tects must band together to do so. 
He is badly needed—and if he has go 
and gumption, and not too much 
dignity in a rough and tumble world, 
he will quickly prove himself inval- 
uable. 


In this most stimulating discusston, 
C. L. V. MEEKS, of Millbrook, 
Hamden, Connecticut, sets up “The 
Decalogue of the Modernistic Archi- 
tect” as just the target for a fierce 
bombardment. 


ARCHITECTURE today is rolling along 
dangerously, like a 10-wheeled truck 
on tires made of some untested mate- 
rial. These tires may be compared to 
the Decalogue of the Modernist, 
who has substituted for the well-tried 
architectural principles of the past a 
brand new untested set. The danger 
is that he mistakes catchwords for 
scientific truths and that if he is given 
his head he will waste vast sums of 
money, and end by wrecking the 
truck. 

We are ready to welcome a new 
architectural style expressive of our 
time, but, unless this modernist’s 
decalogue is exposed for the will-o- 
the-wisp it is, we will never get one. 
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What we get will be much worse 
than the traditional styles that he dis- 
cards so recklessly. 

The first of these false command- 
ments is “Scrap tradition.” The mod- 
ernist architect says that we are 
handicapped by our reverence for 
such out-of-date models as the Cape 
Cod Cottage. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury requires something new and the 
architect must start all over again. 
But is not his enthusiasm about the 
radio and bakelite blinding him? We 
do have new materials and new 
machines, but what about the funda- 
mental habits which control the use 
of them. Our bodies, our institutions, 
the streets down which we walk, owe 
more to the past than to the Twen- 
tieth Century. Does he want to start 
all over again? Then he must begin 
with these. 

Revolution is what this sort of 
architect demands, and revolutions 
are discredited today. We know that 
they do not accomplish anything of 
permanent value. Other artists realize 
this. The composer has not discarded 
the symphonic form. The painter still 
uses oil and brushes. Why should the 
architect alone discard his traditions? 
He should understand that the novel- 
ties which impress him so forcefully 
are a thin, if glamorous, garment 
concealing an ancient but sturdy 
body. 

We are criticising the modernist 
architect whose strident words attract 
so much attention, not the great 
number of better balanced ones who 
are moving ahead steadily and si- 
lently. 

It is the noisy ones who distort 
Louis Sullivan’s famous axiom, 
“Form follows function.” Sullivan 
had grown up in a world which was 
indifferent to form and which copied 
a Greek Temple for a railway station 
in London, a bank in Philadelphia, 
and a mansion in Genesee. Sullivan 
did not mean, as we are sometimes 














told he did, that beautiful form could 
only be achieved by exposing every 
beam and drain pipe. Falsification of 
this axiom has led to such freaks as 
the Transportation Building at the 
Chicago Fair of 1933. Properly un- 
derstood by Sullivan and his most 
distinguished pupil, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, this axiom has _ produced 
beautiful buildings of which the ex- 
terior, the form, reveals the use, the 
function. 

In the muddled mind of the mod- 
ernist architect some sort of virtue is 
supposed to attach itself to naked con- 
struction. The wise architect sets out 
primarily to satisfy the client’s needs 
and construction serves him as a tool 
to this end, not as a goal in itself. 

Having elevated construction to be 
a god the modernist architect at- 
tempts to bolster his belief by saying 
that the old Greek and Gothic archi- 
tects frankly expressed their construc- 
tion. He calls upon the past to sup- 
port his attack on tradition! Upon 
what does he base his case? The 
Parthenon! A marble version of a 
wooden form. In order to keep the 
wooden form the marble blocks had 
to be gripped and braced by hidden 
bronze clamps. The literal structural 
truth was carefully concealed, but the 
world has never ceased to admire the 
result. 

The Gothic cathedral has long 
been cited as the supreme example 
of pure construction, but modern 
archeologists, like Pol Abraham, have 
shown that the ribs and buttresses 
are not proportioned to the work 
they do but to the effect they will 
create on the worshipper. This view 
is more consistent than the older at- 
titude. The devout bishops of the 
Middle Ages were not concerned 
with scientific engineering, but rather 
with worship and with beauty. 

The history of architecture does 
not support this dogma. It contra- 
dicts it. In more than seven thousand 
years architects have never made a 
cult of construction for its own sake. 
Are you going to allow the architect 
who builds your house to spend your 
money trying out novelties because 
they are “modern”? Or do you want 
shelter, comfort, and charm, and 
some assurance of permanence? The 
latter, of course. And you should have 
it. Architecture exists to serve you 
and not vice versa as these fanatics 
seem to suppose. 

When Keats identified Truth with 
Beauty, he started something. The 








modernist architects say that this ap- 
plies to architecture. Some of them 
have even said that the temporary 
scaffolding is more beautiful than the 
finished fagade. The airplane is often 
cited as another example, but this 
discovery was not made until the 
struts and wire of the earlier models 
had been concealed under a stream- 
lined shell! 

Would you rather read about a 
new law in the Congressional Rec- 
ord or in the editorial columns of 
your newspaper where the essential 
facts have been selected and the im- 
portant conclusions emphasized? 

Will you have truth or beauty in 
your house? You can have pipes, 
wires, and plumbing fixtures exposed 
or you can be traditional and have 
the complicated machinery decently 
enclosed by well-proportioned walls. 
Again you and [I select the latter 
alternative. So does the modernist 
architect! He only exposes some of 
the pipes. The ones he chooses to ex- 
pose in accordance with some zsthetic 
standard. He claims to believe one 
thing but denies it every time he 
issues a blueprint. 

Truth and extreme simplicity are 
irreconcilable in architecture. This 
does not prevent the modernist archi- 
tect from demanding extreme sim- 
plicity. ““Eliminate all decoration,” he 
cries. In part this may be a reaction 
from the florid interiors of the Ed- 
wardian era, and to the need for 
economy in rebuilding the devastated 
areas after the war. Not that modern 
Rheims is simpler than the ancient 
city—the people would not have it 
so. Simplicity is not a permanent 
standard for all time for all building. 
It is contrary to human nature. Dec- 
oration does not help a building stand 
up, but it is functional in a real sense. 
It humanizes the bare skeleton and 
makes it more enjoyable. Why should 
all decoration in the future be con- 
fined to the cinema? The human 
machine needs a judicious seasoning 
of frivolity to work efficiently. Archi- 
tecture must provide for this as for 
any other human need. 

The strength of our natural fond- 
ness for decoration should, before 
long, bring about a Twentieth Cen- 
tury rococo. Signs of such a trend 
can be seen already in the revival 
of Victorian whatnots and the suc- 
cess of Baroque night clubs. To for- 
bid decoration is to invoke the Blue 
Laws. Let us cease to listen when we 
are told to cherish stark simplicity 
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and smile again, unashamedly, upon 
floral wall papers. 

Architecture used to be consid- 
ered one of the arts. Today we are 
told that it is a science. ‘The mod- 
ernist architect has decided that as 
science seems to be the religion of the 
times he must become a scientist. Can 
he justify this right-about-face? Not 
yet. The trouble is that architecture 
is made up of two things, planning 
and construction. These two ele- 
ments compete for his attention, and 
sometimes make the architect a vic- 
tim of schizophrenia. When the con- 
struction side is dominant the archi- 
tect thinks he is a scientist. This is 
because stone and steel being mate- 
rial are susceptible to scientific anal- 
ysis. But science has not advanced 
very far in this field. It is still cus- 
tomary to allow a factor of safety of 
several times the calculated strength. 
What this means in waste of money 
and material can be left to the imag- 
ination. 

We do hear about “scientific plan- 
ning.” Does this mean that there is 
a factual basis, worked out in labora- 
tories, on which to determine a plan? 
Not at all. Science has more to tell 
us about the solar system than about 
sociology. Can the architect go to 
the scientist for the answers to the 
following questions? Is the city to be 
preferred to the suburb? Are separate 
houses better than apartments? What 
is the ideal height for a bedroom? 
How much closet space is necessary 
per person? To answer these ques- 
tions the architect must rely on rules 
of thumb, checked by experience. He 
cannot yet prescribe on scientific au- 
thority as the doctor can. 

Architecture is still an art and so 
is town planning. So long as an ac- 
curate knowledge of the consequences 
of our regional plan schemes in terms 
of health, crime, and economics is 
not available we must depend largely 
on intuition and esthetics to guide 
our faltering steps. 

Audacious and shocking, Le Cor- 
busier’s commandment, “Make the 
house a machine for living in,” has 
found many believers. They agree 
that because mass production methods 
have made the automobile cheap and 
efficient that all the architect has to 
do is to apply the same techniques to 
the problem of the house. 

The house cannot really be com- 
pared with the car. It is immobile. It 
is in constant use day and night for 
decades. The car has only to provide 
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room enough in which to sit, whereas 
the house must provide space for a 
dozen different activities from play- 
ing contract to cooking. We can put 
up with cramped quarters while we 
have a continuously changing land- 
scape to look at, but we cheerfully 
pay extra to have the privacy and 
space of a compartment. 

We can accept standardization in 
the automobile or the monkey 
wrench. They are tools. But we 
judge the house, as we do books and 
clothes, by its individuality. A ma- 
chine can serve but one purpose. The 
most important function of the house 
is shelter. If we build machine-houses 
for this purpose and are content with 
them then we are at the level of the 
cave men. Are the modernist archi- 
tects leading us backward? 

We sometimes hear that already 
the love of the home is dying. For- 
tunately this is not true. More fam- 
ilies live in houses than in apartments. 
More traditional-type houses are be- 
ing built than machine-type. This is 
not because you and I are stupidly 
conservative, but because we resist 
regimentation on this most personal 
of fronts. The simple fact is that the 
traditional type of house still suits us 
functionally much better than the so- 
called “functional” type. 

The modernist answering _ this 
argument will shift his ground and 
say, with Walter Gropius, that at any 
rate “the machine should set the 
standard for modern zsthetics since 
it is the most beautiful object we have 
created. It is beautiful because its 
function is so nakedly revealed.” He 
admires it in the same terms as ab- 
stract sculpture; that is, when it is 
at rest, clean, and polished, although 
the machine cannot do the work for 
which it was intended under these 
conditions. Is the engine room of a 
steamer still beautiful at the end of a 
long voyage? He does not find all 
engines equally beautiful. If they are 
equally functional what is his stand- 
ard? 

We can admire the beautiful finish 
the craftsman achieves with the aid 
of a machine without including the 
machine itself in our admiration. The 
love of the machine is contemporary 
romanticism. It is as an expression of 
power which appeals to us, just as the 
thunderstorm appealed to Beethoven. 
If the grotesque and fascinating steam 
shovel is beautiful in itself, it should 
logically be set up instead of a statue 
in our public square. 
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In an effort to get around our 
prejudices the modernist architect has 
another commandment up his sleeve. 
He says that because the modernist 
house is unhampered by tradition that 
each is “an individual solution of the 
particular client’s needs.” Since sites, 
climates, and clients differ so much 
there can be no two alike. If this is 
the case, mass production methods 
cannot be used and there are no eco- 
nomic advantages to be claimed for 
it. But this is not the case. The mod- 
ernist house is less individualized than 
the traditional house. So uniform are 
they that taken together they are 
called the International Style because 
the same features are found in them 
from the North Cape to Mexico. 

As a new style these houses are of 
great interest but as individual solu- 
tions to individual problems they tax 
our credulity. The general gas-pipe 
and cardboard aspect of these houses 
is said to be due to their rigid adher- 
ence to the principles of functional- 
ism. Unfortunately for this theory 
the identical type of composition is 
found in an zsthetic movement called 
“Der Style” which antedates them. 
This makes it reasonable to suppose 
that at one time style considerations 
were as important as functional ones. 

One of these commandments that 
has been taken very seriously indeed 
is “make windows as large as pos- 
sible.” Elephantiasis has undoubtedly 
affected our newest windows. There 
are some good reasons for it, how- 
ever. More sun and air will raise the 
level of public health. More light will 
reduce the number of ocular ail- 
ments. More sun-heat will reduce 
fuel bills. Broader views link the 
house and garden. But like so many 
good things larger windows bring 
with them their own difficulties: too 
much glare; too much heat can es- 
cape as well as enter; it becomes 
more difficult to meet normal stand- 
ards of privacy and quiet; and win- 
dow-washing bills mount dizzily. In 
order to counteract these disadvan- 
tages we must have larger air-condi- 
tioning plants, and provide Venetian 
blinds (priced by the square foot), 
or invest in vast curtains. 

The fashion of arranging the win- 
dows in horizontal strips may make 
the distribution of light more uni- 
form, but it does the same thing to 
the glare. There is less wall space 
available for furniture and pictures. 
If I am told that I do not need all 
of my furniture and that I would be 
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better off without my favorite pic- 
tures, I will find another house where 
I can live as I want to. 

It might surprise some architects 
to know that there are still many 
people who do not like to sleep in a 
downstairs room with big windows, 
and who like their rooms to be cosy 
and snug. These ideas may not be 
fashionable, but they are shared by an 
impressive number of potential home- 
builders. In Queen Elizabeth’s time 
the rage for large windows reached 
such proportions that it was said: 

“Hardwick Hall 
More glass than wall” 
A few years later Francis Bacon 
complained: “You shall have some- 
times fair houses so full of glass that 
one cannot tell where to become, to 
be out of the sun or the cold.” 

The flat deck, we are told, is to 
be preferred to the pitched roof. It 
makes more space available for recre- 
ation and sun bathing, and is a safer 
place for children. These are real ad- 
vantages in the right place, namely 
the tropical climates where this type 
of roof has been used for these very 
purposes for milleniums. But in more 
temperate climates the advice seems 
naive. There is only a 50-50 chance 
today that a flat deck will prove 
watertight. An occasional sunbath 
does not compensate for falling plas- 
ter. A few cubic feet of air under a 
pitched roof is more effective insula- 
tion than layers of patented paper 
under a deck. 

With proper planning we would 
not have to resort to the roof for play 
space. All the people in this country 
could be housed at not more than 
five families to an acre in an area the 
size of the State of New York. Fur- 
thermore, the air in cities is so pol- 
luted that outdoor living is of ques- 
tionable benefit to health. 

“Judge the house by its plumbing” 
is another catch phrase. The impli- 
cation is that you will lead a full and 
beautiful life if you have enough 
bathrooms. Let us not be deluded. 
Some very significant lives have 
flourished without them. If you 
have more bathrooms than your 
neighbor it only means that you are 
prosperous. Giving your children a 
bathroom apiece will not compensate 
them for a lifetime of zsthetic blind- 
ness contracted from living in a well- 
plumbed arrangement of boxes. 

It is a commonplace of our times 
to “blame the architect” particularly 
for the backwardness of our housing 

















program. The traditional as well as 
the modernist architect accepts the 
martyr’s role. Their zeal is mis- 
guided. The architect is no more in 
control of the situation than a motor- 
man, who drives a trolley along 
tracks, controls the route he takes. 
The nineteenth century liked to 
think of the artist as free to paint as 
he pleased, usually while starving in 
a garret. The unromantic truth is 
that the artist, and particularly the 
architect, has always been dependent 
upon a patron, and that on the whole 
this has been good for him. 

The modern patron is the public. 
The real blame thus falls upon them, 
because of the low level of their sense 
of civic responsibility. 

The decalogue of the modernist 
architect is largely poppy-cock, be- 
cause it ignores the realities of con- 
temporary life and concentrates in- 
stead on a few superficial and transi- 
tory aspects. Good architecture must 
be built around man’s habits and 
needs. If science has overlooked these 
then it is not yet in a position to con- 
trol architecture. In some future 
time, when science can answer his 
questions, the architect will be able to 
abandon his rules of thumb. Until 
that time the traditional architect 
who respects man is superior to the 
pseudo-scientific modernist who wor- 
ships the machine. 


The letter below from ALEX AN- 
DER KNOWLTON, President of 
the Washington, D. C. Chapter, 
No. 14, of the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians—and the answer beyond from 
our Washington correspondent—will 
interest those who follow “Potomac 
Patter” on these pages. 


IN FAIRNEss to the readers of the 
column “Potomac Patter” in your 
October issue, I feel it would be well 
to print certain facts about the 
FAECT meeting at which Mr. 
John M. Carmody was to speak. Ap- 
parently your correspondent did not 
seek to determine these facts and 
therefore presented an extremely in- 
accurate account, unfairly placing 
this organization in an unfavorable 
light. 

On Mr. Carmody’s acceptance of 
our invitation to address a FAECT 
meeting on the topic “The Engi- 
neer’s Role in Government,” we sent 
for his approval our proposed agenda 
for that meeting. This agenda pro- 








vided for a half-hour business meet- 
ing preceding Mr. Carmody’s ad- 
dress. In our letter we also requested 
Mr. Carmody’s consent to a ques- 
tion and answer period following his 
address. . 

We received his reply, stating that 
he had noted the agenda and found 
it to his entire satisfaction. Naturally 
copies of this correspondence are in 
our files. 

That there was a misunderstand- 
ing is indisputable. Subsequently, Mr. 
Carmody agreed that there had been 
no attempt by the union to “put him 
on the spot,” and as for the FAECT 
officers apologizing, as misstated by 
your correspondent which gives the 
impression that the union had blun- 
dered, the absence of any cause 
made an apology uncalled for. The 
FAECT regrets that the misunder- 
standing deprived so large an audi- 
ence of the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Carmody. 

With reference to the discrimina- 
tion that exists in the Public Build- 
ings Administration, and about which 
your correspondent states, ‘“‘reliable 
sources prove otherwise,” it is only 
after most serious consideration and 
intimate knowledge of the facts that 
the FAECT makes such charges. 
Your correspondent lightly terming 
these as false is indicative of a com- 
plete lack of understanding and 
familiarity with the facts. We feel 
that you have many readers who are 
interested in our activities and urge 
that only reliable information be 
presented in PENcIL Points, a mag- 
azine held in high esteem by us. 

* * * 


AFTER reviewing the entire proceed- 
ings with members and non-members 
of the F.A.E.C.T. attending the 
meeting in question, one outstanding 
fact is readily admitted by all— 
F.A.E.C.T. pulled a “boner.” 

Mr. Knowlton speaks of an “agen- 
da” submitted to Mr. Carmody in 
advance of his personal appearance. 
What is termed an “agenda” proves 
to be a letter to Mr. Carmody in- 
forming him that a short business 
meeting would be held prior to his 
talk and would he submit to a “ques- 
tion” and “answer” period following 
his talk? “Yes,” says Mr. Carmody, 
but was he aware of what turn of 
discussion the business meeting would 
lead to? He was not. And would 
good manners (to be kind) dictate an 
airing of “discrimination” or “intimi- 
dation” by officials of the Federal 
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Works Agency, the head of which 
was to be the guest speaker? (Mr. 
Carmody’s subject was to be “The 
Engineer’s Role in Government.”) 

Let me quote from The Evening 
Star, Washington, D. C., Thursday, 
August 31, 1939: 

“Mr. Carmody stated,— 

‘I either misunderstood the 
character of the meeting I was to 
address or it turned out to be a 
case of people with very bad man- 
ners, the administrator added. ‘I 
don’t like bad manners. There 
were a number of old friends in 
the audience and I spoke to them. 
But I didn’t know at the time that 
it was to be a union meeting for 
the purpose of assailing officials 
who had no opportunity to speak 
for themselves. I had previously 
conferred with members of the 
federation on the personnel situa- 
tion and am willing to meet with 
them always at the proper time and 
place.’ ” 

Just a word more about Mr. 
Knowlton’s concern about my refer- 
ence to the Union’s apology to Mr. 
Carmody. Mr. Knowlton in his let- 
ter admits “That there was a mis- 
understanding is indisputable” and 
also indisputable is the fact that Mr. 
Korchien, International Vice Presi- 
dent of F.A.E.C.T., wrote to Mr. 
Carmody expressing regret that there 
was such a misunderstanding. 

Apology? I think so—that is usual 


between gentlemen. RED 


JACK NOONAN, of Boston, who 
likes to file his copies of PENCIL 
Points, offers a suggestion to our 
advertisers. 


Tim_E and again, I have been at- 
tracted to an advertisement in PEN- 
cit Points, but when I wanted 
more information on the product, I 
found that all I had to do was to 
“fill in and clip out the coupon below 
and send to—” That’s fine, but per- 
sonally, I like to file my PENCIL 
Points and I dislike very much read- 
ing a magazine that’s been all clipped 
beyond repair. 

My idea and point is just this; 
why aren’t the manufacturers, who 
are so considerate in giving us de- 
tailed information on their products, 
just as considerate of our magazine? 
In other words, why don’t all of 
them eliminate the coupon from their 
ads and just ask us to write for the 
advertised bulletin or data sheet? 
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A recent (# Busduct Installation was made at the 
U. S. NAVAL TORPEDO STATION 
Newport, R. I. 






~ 4,000 feet 


on one construction job — 2,000 on another — 500 on another! 
These recent installations of 


(7) PLUGIN BUSDUCTS 


indicate a growing appreciation —on the part of architects, 
electrical engineers, contractors and plant engineers — of the 
convenience, efficiency and economy of this type of distribution. 





The Modern, Compact, Flexible and Efficient 


Method for Power and Light Distribution 


Plugin Busducts consist of standard 10-foot sections, 
arranged with nine plugin outlets on 12-inch centers. 2, 3 and 
4 wire feeder systems. 250 volt D.C., 575 volt A.C., maximum. 

Busducts are made of galvanized steel or aluminum, with 
proper support for attaching to either walls or ceilings. Flexi- 
bility of installation is provided by suitable elbows, tees, end 
boxes, intermediate feed-in and feed-out boxes — all adapted 
to fit required space or position. Future extensions may be made 
readily to existing installations. 

Bus bars are of copper — rigidly supported at 30-inch inter- 
vals with insulating blocks that assure proper spacing to meet 
requirements of the National Electrical Code. Contact surfaces 
SHUTLBRAK SAFETY of connecting bars are silver-plated to prevent oxidation. 

Send for further information — let us show you how you can 
TYPE ENCLOSED SWITCHES use @ Plugin Busducts to arrange most effectively the distri- 


Now in production. For heavy-duty bution system—economically, easily and according to the latest 
industrial use. High-grade, rugged accepted practice. Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
construction, embodying a new 
switching principle — the move- 
ment of a shuttle in a totally en- 
closed chamber. When the current 
is broken, the final arc is taken by 
specially constructed arcing tips on 
the reverse side of the clips from 


where the current is normally car- TA 71 i" 


ried... . Priced no higher, 
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(Continued from page 16) 
and responsible workers they manage 
to keep pretty generally busy, but the 
feeling was that things are about as 
quiet as they ever have been; quieter 
than they can possibly stay Si long. 
December 5 saw a meeting of the 
Boston Society of Architects, Presi- 
dent John T. Whitmore presiding. 
The month’s B.S.A. Bulletin con- 
tained a swell letter on Russian ob- 
servations from William E. Hart- 
mann, 54th Rotch man. Nominations 
for the coming election were, Wil- 
liam Emerson for President; Clifford 
C. Allbright for Treasurer; Execu- 
tive Committee, Marc Peter, Jr., 
Dana Somes, John T. Whitmore, 
Walter Gropius. Although private 
nominations are technically possible 
they are not at all a serious threat. 
From the standpoint of us out- 
siders the Society, despite its advanced 
age, is displaying gutsey symptoms, 
which are definitely not dyspepsia but 
burgeoning vitality. Even the old 
membership blank, which looked like 
a job application for an engineering 
office, is going to be simplified, and it 
is reassuring to the plain peepul to 
have young men suggested for im- 
portant official positions. They con- 








tend that Boston practices have too 
often existed by virtue of unearned 
income built up by great-grandpas in 
the China Trade; that Architecture’s 
ancient and toney beginnings in this 
district have perpetuated a. slightly 
brahmin ruling class which could not 
be brahminly human and more than 
distantly polite to anything that might 
bust the status quo; but busting 1s 
the best thing we do nowadays. 

Which reminds us of an architec- 
tural man, A. E. Wright, of Harvard 
1900. Some years ago ill health 
forced him into the open, and now 
he is master of a turkey and guinea 
hen ranch, Lawrence Pond Farm, at 
West Rertsthle on Cape Cod. He 
specializes in White Hollands, Narra- 
gansetts and Bourbon Reds (“extra 
wide breasts and short legs’), and is 
said to be highly successful in raising 
. noblest bird of all (which ought 

» be national instead of the preda- 
a eagle), and shipping same to you 
by express, dressed and drawn for 
roasting. 

The Club held its December 
Smoker on the 8th, Bernard Bois- 
clair Chairman, and presented an il- 
lustrated lecture on “Famous Bridges 
of France,” by Edward Dyer King- 


man of Wentworth Institute. Addi- 
tional treat for the eyes was an ex- 
hibition of plates from the bridge 
collection of William Emerson and 
Georges Gromort. For the inner man 
there was a display of beer, sand- 
wiches and peanuts. 

Tech men will be interested to 
know that Dave Hamerstrom may 
soon return to live in Boston, and 
that Ned Shields is with the Boston 
Housing Authority, on Henry and 
Richmond’s_ project at “Southie” 
(South Boston). 

Housing “histed” up its pants the 
other day, as though ’twere about 
ready to take another step forward, 
and on December 13 a public meet- 
ing celebrated the first anniversary of 
the new deal in Boston slum clear- 
ance. In the announcement, Chair- 
man Breen listed a considerable num- 
ber of speakers who really know 
what USHA-aided housing means to 
us, and why it is so splendidly justi- 
fied by results. 

In a trade rather closely tied up 
with architecture I have not been 
alone in observing a rather naive, 
nest-feathering opportunism, which 
probably pays dividends, strange as it 
may seem. The latest is exemplified 
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Attached Garage, circa 1940 


A fine example of modern residential design, 
embodying a two-car garage which is equipped 
with two stock-size, standard construction, 
Barcol OVERdoors. These improved overhead 
doors not only blend well with the architec- 
tural scheme, but assure the owner of weath- 
ertight, easy-working, trouble-free service. 
For particulars, please write. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
ROCKFORD ° 





_ARGHITE "A, REYNER EASTMAN, ROCKFORD,-ICC. 
CONTRACTOR: SJOSTROM & SONS, ROCKFORD, ILL. ssa 
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The Halsey Taylor name on drinking 
fountains is more than a mark of 
identity ... it is a definite guarantee 
of faultless design, modern styling, 
trouble-proof service! Play safe ... 
specify Halsey Taylor. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 
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Ask for this 
FREE 


BOOK 


ON 


AUER 
GRILLES 


UER makes a wide line of 

attractive grille designs 
in stamped metals for all purposes, from which architects 
can make selections appropriate to any surroundings. 
Practically any desired sizes, materials or finishes can be 
promptly furnished to fit your requirements. To simplify 
your specification and detail work on grilles, keep this 
new Auer Grille Book handy. It gives complete grille data 
with actual size details. A copy will come to you on request. 


THE AUER REGISTER CO., 3606 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


AUER= REGISTERS 


& GRILLES & for Air Conditioning and Gravity 




















by a competition notice sent to local 
architects on one man’s sucker list. 
It speaks of a proposed medical cen- 
tre and apartment building, of con- 
servative-modernistic architecture, to 
be run off in two stages; a prelim- 
inary to show you're not fooling and 
a final to produce ideas. Promising a 
fair, impartial judgment the letter 
comes to a climax with the statement 
that the first prize winner will be 
selected as architect JF said buildings 
are erected, and otherwise he will be 
awarded a handsome prize of fifty 


dollars ($50.00). 


profitable. 


” 
veau 
character, 
materials! 


We 


Answer: 
come off the 


enjoying a prolonged and 
construction season. 
Housing projects by both large and 
small operators are numerous—and 
Most of the units offered 
to the buying public are just fair— 
possessing sufficient “‘selling points” to 
make them acceptable to the 
home-owner. 
planning, or 


least thirty different “for sales” 
past few months—there ain’t any! 
Very little of this work has 
boards of our 


banner He aired the age-old relationship of 
architect and home-builders; the new 
relationship of “designer” and specu- 
lative builder and of the home-buyer, 
with his pennies. Once again, that 


“burning” cacodemon “unfair com- 
petition” was invoked against the 


““nou- 
Architectural 
quality of 
examined at 
in the 


non-architects who turn out the spec- 
ulators’ drawings by the dozens, at 
the most picayunish fees. 

This “home-buyer’s guide” would 
enable us to participate in the present 
speculative building boom, home 
buyers willing and builders notwith- 
standing. It would be in the form of 


have 


better 
economic 


The 


““estab- 





The also-rans are not mentioned 
but the promoter may think, and 
rightly, that they do not deserve any- 
thing for getting caught in the fly- 
paper. LEON KEACH 


POTOMAC PATTER 


One thing in favor of the recently 
dismissed P. B. Architects is the fact 
that they are making their circuit of 
government offices (or otherwise) 
under ideal weather conditions. As 
yet, there has been no winter weather 
in your nation’s Capital. Fuel dis- 
tributors may have cause for com- 
plaint but building supply houses are 
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qualified architects. 
situation, no doubt. 

Apropos, comes not a new idea but 
rather a new angle on a service most 
architects have more or less rendered 
before. At the December meeting of 


the Washington Chapter, A.I.A., 
Former President Louis Justement 


proposed a resolution that the chapter 
sponsor “a home-buyer’s guide.” In 
introducing his scheme for 
enriching (? ) the architects’ more or 
less depleted pocketbooks, he took 
cognizance of the amount of 
speculative building in this metropol- 
itan area and the small part we are 
playing in this large money market. 


newest 


vast 
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a service; said service being 
lished for the purpose of enabling 
prospective home-owners to secure 
unbiased professional opinion con- 
cerning homes which they contem- 
plate purchasing.” This service, if 
sponsored by the chapter, would be 
performed by a select committee 
whose report would be confidential. 
The investigation would include ex- 
amination of site, house, and neigh- 
borhood; the relationship of anything 
to everything, with an appraised value 
relative to the sale price. Won’t some 
builders like to see that? The re- 
muneration for such service would 
(Continued on page 26) 
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45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 25) 
necessarily be small but profitable. 
Quom quantity—a fellow could make 
a decent living at it. 

Tommy _Stathes, back 
from scholarshipping abroad, is still 
hopeful that some kind soul will for- 
ward his thirty-five water colors, lost 
in shipment from Greece to Paris. 

The Federal Architects celebrated 
their twelfth anniversary last month 
in the usual back-slapping way. It is 
at these affairs that the government 
lads from all architectural units get 
together and greet each other with a 
good old fashioned  crack-on-the- 
back, how-ya-been and whatcha-doin. 
Shop talk is sent to the limbo of for- 
gotten things. There is plenty of 
food, which only our friend Mr. Rip- 
ley could adequately describe to 
sound good, plenty of vodka and wine 
and plenty of speeches—oh, much 
more than plenty. Everybody has a 
time and this year, as in no other 
years, did the architectural staff of 
“Tndian Affairs” turn out strong— 
and loud, Indian fashion when fire- 
water makes head big. 

The Association Bronze medal, 
awarded for excellence in depart- 
mental work as exhibited in the 


recently 






“... BUT | NEVER WEAR OUT 
THE SURFACE THAT | WORK ON” 


Yes, ‘‘ARTGUM” erases clear, without trace 
of smear. Removes pencil, pastel, charcoal, 
crayon, or dirt from tracing paper and 
cloth, drawing paper and practically every 
Ideal in rendering work 


THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY 
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The 


First Time 

A Tankless 
Water Heater 
Has Been Built 

Into a Small 
Home Boiler 


The reason it’s never been done before, is that 
the boiler has to be especially designed to take 


Most small sized boilers are only large sized ones 
made smaller, and then there 
tankless heater. 

One having capacity enough for supplying bath 
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and kitchen in a 4 to 6 room house, besides having S 
a room heating capacity of 300 sq. ft. for steam, . 
or 480 for warm water. Its price size is in 7 
° ° ° e ° akg 
keeping with its heating size. 
For further information see our catalog in Sweet's. yA 
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spring show, was presented to Brig. 
General A. Owen Seaman, repre- 
senting the Quartermaster General, 
War Department. Other prizes and 
awards were made to _ individuals, 
with R. E. Collins and Howard A. 
Page, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, and Roy A. 
Coatsworth, Veteran’s Administra- 
tion, receiving three awards each, It 
is noted that the certificates of merit 
are still without the Association seal. 
It must be difficult to raise forty dol- 
lars among four hundred members. 
The economic situation—no doubt. 

RED 


CALIFORNIANS GO 

INTO COMPETITION 

The architects of Southern California 
took very much to heart the criticisms 
leveled against several of the early 
Federal competitions and entered en 
masse the competition for the new 
post office at Burlingame, California. 
Of course the quiet state of the profes- 
sion at the moment may also account 
for part of the interest in this 200-to- 
1 shot. Practically everyone that was 
eligible entered the lists, and those 
not qualified tied up with someone 
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who was and turned in a design. 
There was not even a dampening of 
spirits when it was noised about that 
such veteran post office architects as 
Ralph Flewelling and Claude Beel- 
man were participating. ‘The Chapter 
has requested the privilege of exhibit- 
ing the entries upon their return, as 
an enlightening cross section of local 
architectural thought. 

The Air Express must have 
profited greatly by this group effort; 
for almost no one had the drawings 
far enough along to send them by 
regular mail. Many of us had to 
hurry to meet the Sunday noon plane, 
which left at 12:30 and was sched- 
uled to arrive at 7:03 Monday morn- 
ing—so the drawings might be de- 
livered by the 2:00 P. M. deadline. 
If that plane had to make a forced 
landing or was delayed anywhere 
along the line, there must have been 
a mighty fine lot of hors concours, for 
the waste basket! 

Participation in publication activity 
has brought forcibly to my attention 
the subject of architectural photog- 
raphy. The art in Southern California 
has been practiced with considerable 
skill for a long time, and is regarded 

(Continued on page 27) 
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(Continued from page 26) 

by the profession as a great blessing, 
with or without disguise. A very high 
standard was set in the early ‘I'wenties 
by William Clarke, an architect who 
found ‘1is hobby of photography of 
more interest than his practice. Fol- 
lowing him have arisen a number of 
other men of talent and nice apprecia- 
tion for design and composition, sev- 
eral of whom have likewise received 
part of their training in architectural 
offices. Everybody agrees that a few 
good pictures with the right kind of 
atmosphere are worth portfolios of 
the ones you can snap yourself. Aid- 
ing the profession: als no little, how- 
ever, is the far-heralded sunshine, as 
well as the lush vegetation so ap- 
propriate for framing a picture. 

Most architects keep their photo- 
graphs neatly mounted in a large al- 
bum which they leaf through in the 
presence of prospects in the hope of 
exciting them into actualities. More 
recently have come into vogue spirally 
bound views of a single building, the 
prints being mounted back to back 
and “bled” on all four edges. One 
architect of distinction who keeps an 
album of his photographs has another 


one for his published work. He has 
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observed that many of the laity are 
not going to let themselves be misled 
by beautiful photographs, but any- 
thing that has received the hz mark 
of magazine publication—well, it 
must be good! Other men_ have 
adopted the policy of mounting on 
the back of their prints a few typed 
notes about the general character of 
the building, as an aid to the poor 
caption writers who now and then 
must get awfully tired. And, cer- 
tainly, no print should ever leave an 
office that does not bear on the re- 
verse side the name of the architect 
and the job. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than to find on the back of 
fine print only the stamp “Credit 
demanded by Photographer.” 

The local housing projects have 
given themselves some very pictur- 
esque and imaginative names. The 
first project to be completed was 
W yvernwood, named after the home 
of the Hostetter family in Pennsyl- 
vania. Its pronunciation may be ob- 
vious to those brought up on Aberys- 
twith, Brynmawr, and Glyncorwg, 
but it has certainly nonplussed the 
natives who are accustomed to the 
soft vowels and liquid ll’s of Cama- 


rillo, Hueneme, and La Jolla. A 


TRADE MARK 


WITH THE 


MIRACLE WEDGE 





flavor of romance has been injected 
into slum clearance by giving two 
other projects the names of Romona 
and Miravilla. The group headed by 
Reginald Johnson have achieved the 
best name to date in Thousand Gar- 
dens, a bit of hyperbole, doubtless, but 
a descriptive promise of strong appeal. 
PAUL HUNTER 
FEDERATION COURSES 
In response to an increasing demand 
by architects, engineers, and drafts- 
men for advanced courses of a 
specialized nature, the Federation 
Technical School, sponsored by the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians, will offer 
a broad series of technical subjects for 
the Spring semester, beginning on 
February 1, 1940. 

For those employed in the archi- 
tectural profession, the School, which 
is located at 116 East 16th Street, 
New York, will offer a complete re- 
view course of studies in preparation 
for the late Spring examination for 
registration of architects. Courses 
will be given in Building Materials 
and Methods of Construction, Archi- 
tectural Design and Planning, etc. A 
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catalogue is available upon request. 






Adaptability! 


Blends with every type of construction. 
Made in any size to fit any opening, resi- 
dential or commercial ... 


. a but ALWAYS with the MIRACLE WEDGE 
—wedges tightly YET opens easily .. . 


and ALWAYS backed by a nation-wide 
sales-installation marvicel 











OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORA 


Please send full salanaatie and free literature on F} Public Gorage 
doors for the purpose checked: rea 
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Hartford City, Ind. U.S.A. 
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Tuscon Auncunced 


A NEW INTERMEDIATE CASEMENT —s | 


Custom Built... yet Moderate in Cost! The new Casement sections follow a “‘streamline” de- | 
Another Truscon innovation. ..Intermediate Steel sign. Weathertightness is provided by the use of cold- 4 
Casements. ..developed to meet the widening scope rolled sections (for exact adherence to scheduled sizes ) : 
of window conditions in modern building practice. giving full, double weathering contacts between par- © 
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SLIGHTLY ORACULAR 
Contemplation of the returns from 
our recent inquiry about expectations 
for 1940 leads to no startling con- 
clusions. Twenty-eight hundred cr 
so architects in north, south, east, 
west, and central parts of the United 
States were asked if they anticipated 
for the coming year in their local- 
ities a greater, a smaller, or the same 
volume of construction as in 1939. 
Out of 470 replies from widely scat- 
tered areas there were 177 “great- 
ers,’ 147 “‘smallers,’ and 146 
“‘sames”—which may lead us to fore- 
see some improvement in volume of 
architectural work, but not too much. 
Greatest optimism was shown 
along the Pacific coast where the 
architects who guessed “‘more”’ out- 
numbered the pessimists two to one. 
Next, as might be expected, came the 
great industrial area of the middle 
west and northeast where the cor- 
responding about 
three to two. The south and south- 


percentage ran 


west seemed equally balanced and 
apparently their practitioners look for 
a year no better and no worse than 
last. The farm belt west of the Mis- 
Rocky Mountain 
definitely 
templating leaner times ahead. 


sissippi and the 
states, however, are con- 

More interesting perhaps are the 
responses to the second part of the 
query, which had to do with classi- 
fication of expectations according to 
types of construction. Everywhere, 
single-family residential architecture 
leads all other groups in promise—its 
closest rival, industrial buildings, run- 
ning far behind, even in manufactur- 
ing districts. Apartments and hotels 
and loft and office buildings were 
found almost on a par with the in- 
dustrial category, but not quite up to 
it. Schools were widely mentioned. 

Now all this is hardly to be taken 
as a reliable foundation upon which 
to build hopes for general architec- 


tural prosperity. It may, however, 
reinforced with reports of the more 
extensive and scientific polls con- 
ducted by other agencies, lead us to 
anticipate fairly a continuation of the 
upward movement in building. Most 
economists seem to be convinced that 
this is the field in which to hunt for 
the key to recovery and most of the 
business leaders have been persuaded 
by them that every effort must be 
made to get construction under way 
on a large scale. Let us be ready to 


do our share. 


A PRACTICAL OBJECTIVE 
An active, extended, and forceful 
campaign is indicated as a necessary 
means of convincing the American 
public that the architect is practical. 
We know that he is but the average 
layman seems ready to be convinced 
that he is not and there are number- 
less agencies that are ever ready to do 
the convincing. Capitalizing on the 
well known human tendency to gen- 
eralize from individual examples of 
incompetence rather than from the 
preponderant percentage of capabil- 
ity, there are not lacking in every 
non-professional group that gains a 
living from the building industry 
numbers of individuals who consider 
it to their advantage to damn the 
architect at every opportunity as a 
long-haired and visionary zsthete. 
And all this in the face of the easily 
established fact that most of the im- 
provements and economies in the art 
and craft of building have been born 
in the minds of architects and put 
into” practice often only after pro- 
longed struggle against the resistance 
of the supposedly practical builder or 
building mechanic. 

But let us see what the architect 
does every day that is practical. Who 
is it that studies the plan of each 
building to make its every part fit the 
practical requirements of use and to 
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eliminate waste? Who is it that 
works out the details of construc- 
tion so that the parts will fit together 
properly and permanently — and 
practically? Who makes it his busi- 
ness to keep informed about materials, 
to know their qualities, their merits 
and limitations, so that he can wisely 
advise his client upon the best practi- 
cal choice? Who contributes to each 
building he designs the intangible but 
very practical element of attractive- 
ness which means greater salability or 
rentability? The answer to all of 
these questions is inevitably “The 
Architect.” 

We believe these things—in fact 
we know them—but let us not dwell 
in a fool’s paradise. We’ve got to sell 
them to the public and we’ve got to 
prove them by our own performance. 
The thing that makes men ready to 
believe the opposite is the failure of 
all architects to live up to the stand- 
ards set by the best. Until every one 
of us is practical there will be cases 
for malicious citation to be accepted 
by careless thinkers as general truth. 


POSTPONEMENT 
We regret that, owing to the un- 
timely death of Dwight James Baum, 
his promised discussion of Architec- 
tural Education at Syracuse Univer- 
sity could not be completed in time 
for this issue. It will appear without 
fail in February PENcrL Points. 
We were in consultation with Mr. 
Baum concerning the final revision 
of his text and the selection of illus- 
trations just prior to the time when 
he was stricken. The work is now 
being carefully completed with the 
aid of the Department of Architec- 
ture at Syracuse and members of its 
alumni so that it will reflect accu- 
rately the views of the author, to 
whom the matter of education for 
practice was a subject of deep inter- 
est and prime professional importance. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR ALL 


A 2 & B22 T'S GB ST eS A N D 
Yr ze € tf & rUS ® ER St 


I'l’ IS OUR PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE A FORTHCOMING 
SERIES OF LESSONS IN PENCIL DRAWING, BY THEODORE 
KAUTZKY, WHICH WILL APPEAR MONTHLY IN PENCIL 
POINTS, BEGINNING IN MARCH OR APRIL. WITH EACH LES- 
SON THERE WILL BE A HANDSOME PLATE REPRODUCTION, 
EVEN BETTER THAN THE ONE SHOWN OVERLEAF, OF A 
FINISHED SKETCH ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COMPOSITION AND RENDERING WHICH THE AUTHOR 
WILL DISCUSS AND DEMONSTRATE IN THE LESSON. NO 
ARCHITECT OR DRAFTSMAN WILL WANT TO MISS THIS 
SERIES BY A MAN WHO RANKS ‘TODAY AMONG THE LEAD- 


ING ARCHITECTURAL DELINEATORS OF THIS COUNTRY 
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HENRY WRIGHT 


In much that has been written about Henry 
Wright as an architect and site planner 
there is an emphasis upon his curiosity, his 
ingenuity. He, also, had a tendency to un- 
derline a quality of inquisitiveness in him- 
self. The small boy who takes an alarm 
clock to pieces “to see why it goes” was the 
type to which he liked to compare himself. 
Unfortunately, some of his best friends, 
not realizing that an artist’s statement of 
why he does anything is usually more of a 
disguise than an explanation, have accepted 
curiosity and its ramifications as being an 
important part of Wright’s character. 

Now, when you are dealing with people 
whose perpetual inquiries have a merely 
morbid character “curiosity” seems a handy 
word. You might use it with relation to a 
man who starts reading the Encyclopedia 
Britannica at ABAcus and keeps steadily at it 
until he reaches zycore. But among intelli- 
gent people in general, and in Henry 
Wright in particular, inquiry takes such a 
definite and consistent direction as would 
seem to benefit themselves, their profession, 
or their class immediately or ultimately. 
Hence it is the purpose of this article to 
avoid surface history that depicts Wright’s 
curiosity or even that latent sympathy with 
homes, trees, and babies which Mr. Lewis 
Mumford so ably vignetted in an article in 
The New Republic some years ago. Here 
the concentration will be on a theme of im- 
portance to architects—Henry Wright’s at- 
tempts to extend the influence of the archi- 
tect into site planning, the economics of 
house building, and regional planning in 


the interests of personal and professional 
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survival. Here too there will be some de- 
scription of the contrary opinions that ex- 
isted in the profession at the times he of- 
fered specific proposals. 

If you examine maps of the larger cities of 
the United States you will notice, on many, 
areas of curvilinear streets just outside the 
gridiron street systems of the central and 
oldest portions. In nine cases out of ten, 
these areas were added to the cities during 
the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century 
when the well-to-do sought their Ideal in 
the suburban home. The vermicelli type 
streets, kind to land contours, represented 
the triumphs of the landscape architects of 
those days, just as their contemporaries, the 
half-timbered pseudo-Elizabethan man- 
sions, represented the pride of the archi- 
tects. Indeed the two were complementary. 
In those same days great park and parkway 
systems were being founded. 

It was in this environment made hope- 
ful for the landscape architect that Henry 
Wright found himself when, in 1902, after 
some experience in the offices of Root and 
Siemens and Van Brunt and Howe, he went 
to work for George E. Kessler on park de- 
velopments and on the construction of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. While in St. 
Louis, working on the exposition, he became 
acquainted with many substantial citizens 
and got much work laying out lands for 
their residences in the city outskirts. When 
Kessler informed Wright that he would 
have to get out on his own if he was going 
to engage in real estate development work 

Wright set up as a landscape architect. 

As long as the immense homes of the upper 
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HENRY WRIGHT 


WHO WAS BORN IN 1878 AND DIED IN 1936 


middle class were being built on ample sub- 
urban lots, Wright was happy enough fixing 
grades, pushing buildings and architects all 
over the landscape, arranging curved drive- 
ways for the new-fangled motor cars, and 
pathways from homes to street car station 
shelters on block corners, etc., etc. But as 
time went on and economic circumstances 
operated to reduce the building of pseudo- 
Elizabethan mansions, Wright found him- 
self engaged, by necessity, in platting lands 
for lower middle class housing develop- 
ments. In this work, economic limitations 
gave no latitude to that capability in dealing 
with land contours, trees, and plants which 
Wright had acquired in working for Kess- 
ler. Naturally enough Wright rebelled 
against the system. 

With great ingenuity, statistical thorough- 
ness and, as some say, curiosity, he spent the 
rest of his life trying to prove that real 
estate customs were ninety percent folly and 
ten percent knavery. Ironically enough, it is 
not for his conclusive proofs in these direc- 
tions that Wright deserves his fame, but 
rather for many discoveries made along the 
path toward the proof. Just as an inventor 
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who starts out to discover something of 
middling importance may stumble by ac- 
cident upon something of great importance, 
so it was with Wright. He began by placing 
a firecracker under real estate subdividers 
and ended by providing city planning stu- 
dents with enough dynamite to blow the 
present rotten foundations of city planning 
practice out of the way. 

In 1920 the City Planning Commission of 
Wright’s home town, St. Louis, sought ad- 
vice from him concerning economies in 
house design. Since 1909 residential con- 
struction there had steadily dwindled, caus- 
ing a shortage of space for the housing of 
workers in new industries which had come 
there at the end of the World War. 
Wright’s conclusions erased doubt that the 
speculative builder’s custom of subordinat- 
ing the design of the individual house to 
stereotyped systems of land platting was 
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producing homes of a very low standard. 
He accepted the current substitution of 
four-family and six-family flats for single- 
family detached houses because rising fi- 
nance, land, and building costs had put the 
detached house out of reach of the worker’s 
family. But he criticized the habit (Diagram 
1) of wedging these bulky structures into 
lots platted for single-family houses. All 
that the speculative builder had done, as 
Wright pointed out, was to thin down the 
single-family house plan, connect its rooms 
with a long and wasteful corridor, put two 
such plans together, and multiply this com- 
bination by two floors for a four-family 
house or by three floors for a six-family 
house. An offensive product of the custom 
of arranging these inferior houses in un- 
broken lines was the narrow side yard. This 
was damp, sunless, and noisy; and the cen- 
tral rooms got the doubtful privilege of 
opening into it. In all this could be seen the 
fault of subordinating good building to the 
convenience of the land salesman. 

In presenting his, the architect’s, alternatives 
to these houses built for land speculators, 
Wright wished to turn the length of each 
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house parallel to the street (Diagram 1). 
To do this and also allow more space be- 
tween houses would eliminate the objection- 
able features of the side yard. However, his 
plan required a sixty-foot frontage for a 
four-family house whereas the speculators 
needed but forty feet (Diagram 2G). If ap- 
proximately the same number of houses per 
block was to be maintained (and Wright 
felt that the existing density of occupancy 
was unavoidable) he would have to reduce 
the lot depth in proportion to its increase 
in width. In Diagram 2F this was effected 
by a radical rearrangement of houses into 
groups around courtyards facing exterior 
streets; and in Diagram 2H it was effected 
by dividing the single deep block with its 
central alley into three blocks. In these dia- 
grams is the theme that Wright repeated 
many times later with variations, viz., the 
necessity for changing the system of land 
platting to suit new building types, of 
changing block sizes, and of eliminating the 
gridiron street system. 

During the World War, high rents result- 
ing from a cumulative housing shortage had 
a tendency to eat into the relatively high 
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wages being paid to labor in the war indus- 
tries. There was much dissatisfaction and a 
heavy labor turnover. Also, new war supply 
factories were built in places remote from 
large cities, because of the danger in the 
material handled or for strategic reasons, 
and whole new residential communities had 
to go up as the mills were built. Faced with 
these conditions the government had been 
compelled to go into the housing business 
and it brought architects into the work that 
in peacetime was left to real estate specu- 
lators and speculative builders. 

As a result an extraordinary housing and 
town planning consciousness was awakened 
among members of the American Institute 
of Architects—a consciousness that was re- 
flected in its Journal during the War and 
for some years afterward. In this magazine 
Wright generalized his findings for the St. 
Louis City Plan Commission to fit the na- 





tional conditions in housing. Its pages were 
improved with the site plans of the City of 
the Future drawn by Institute members 
gone entirely berserk. Here Frederick Lee 
Ackerman, throwing professional caution to 
the winds, adapted the theories of Thorstein 
Veblen to architecture and asked Veblenite 
questions about the economic basis of Zon- 
ing and the building industry investigation 
in New York City. 

Articles on architectural education rubbed 
elbows with essays on cathedrals in Spain 
and thoughts on the inevitability of drafts- 
men’s organizations jostled letters from 
irate Elder Statesmen of Architecture pro- 
testing that, after all, beauty was the thing. 
Never before in the history of architecture 
in these United States had there been such 
a cosmopolitan and thoroughly alive tech- 
nical journal. 

As chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munity Planning, of the Institute, Wright 
urged his fellow Institute members to 
take note of the national trend to multi- 
family housing. During the war days, with 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation planning 
new communities for shipbuilding workers, 
he had seen how rental charges necessary to 
cover land costs per house had ranged from 
highest in single family houses to lowest for 
six-family apartment buildings. This ex- 
ample, since it was not affected by good 
planning in one category and bad in another 
but by an equal quality of planning in all, 
and also since it was not influenced by the 
profit motive, offered conclusive proof that 
multi-family housing was the most practi- 
cable for the lower-income groups. 

But between 1920 and 1926, when Wright 
advised that architects get some of this kind 
of work, there was a return to “normalcy.” 
For all but a few like Wright, with whom 
the memory of wartime communities such 
as Yorkship Village remained, the normal 
thing was to hand all economic analysis and 
land platting back to the financier and the 
realtor. In residential work of low cost this 
meant confining oneself to simple drafts- 
manship on a single building type to be in- 
definitely repeated in construction over 
miles of gridiron street. But for most archi- 
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tects the truly normal life began when they 
did high cost Italianate houses. By 1926 
even Frederick Ackerman was writing 2s- 
thetic articles in the Journal of the A.I.A. 
There, cathedrals in Spain and Italian well- 
heads had so pressed down upon the hous- 
ing and town-planning people that in 1926, 
Henry Wright, reporting for the Commit- 
tee on Community Planning wrote rather 
apologetically, “It may be in order to dis- 
pel the suspicion that the Committee is em- 
barking upon a crusade of reformation or 


‘solution’ of 


hopes to offer a constructive 
the problem.” 

Having been assured that the housing Bol- 
sheviks had parked their bombs and red 
flags at the coat room, the elder club mem- 
bers went back to sleep again. Year after 
year, as the memory of the war housing 
agencies receded, the Journal of the A.I.A. 
became steadily more archzological, more 
purely zxsthetic, more remote. Finally, in 
1928, having withdrawn all the way into its 
shell, it expired. 

The direction taken by Wright in his own 
work was toward the large-scale project 
efficiently platted, financed, and built. By 
1920 he had seen that the speculative 
builder’s curtailment of space in the individ- 
ual house to meet the buying power of the 
average citizen had reached the point of 
diminishing returns. From that time econ- 
omies toward buying power had to be in 
matters of more intelligent land use, group 
housing, reduction of street costs per house, 
changes in the gridiron street plan, large 
scale construction and finance. He had an 
opportunity to experiment on a large scale 
with these theories, in the development of 
“Sunnyside” in Long Island City, for a 
limited dividend corporation, City Housing 
Corporation, of which Alexander M. Bing 
was president. He collaborated in this with 
Clarence S. Stein and Ackerman. Diagram 
3 illustrates the theoretical effect on the cost 
of the house to the ultimate user, with 6% 
interest as contrasted to the usual speculative 
return. The graphic presentation, typical of 
Wright’s diagrams, is taken from the Fed- 
erationist of the American Federation of 
Labor. It shows: (A) Distribution of “build- 
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DIAGRAM 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS 


ing costs” (left) and “other costs” (right) 
in a speculative house selling at $5300. The 
$2400 is an outside figure for all costs of 
construction, including fixtures usually sold 
with such a house. (8) Distribution of costs 
in a speculative six-room, frame house; 
(left to right) building cost, land (not 
more than 5%) and outside improvements, 
financing and selling, and unfinished pub- 
lic improvements. (c) Distribution of costs 
in a Sunnyside six-room brick house; (left 
to right) building cost, land (about 15%) 
and outside improvements, financing and 
selling, and community improvements. 
But, despite all the economies of Sunny- 
side, the cost of the new house remained 
out of reach of the working man. Steadily 
mounting land costs and other factors, the 
causes of which were noted in a report by 
Stein and Wright in 1926, made home 
ownership difficult to obtain in safety. 
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PLANNED TOWN OF RADBURN, N. J., HAS 275 
LOTS EQUIVALENT TO 35 x 100 FEET EACH 
AND 6 ACRES OF PARK AND SCHOOL SITE 


COMPARATIVE 


RADBURN HAS 2800 LINEAR FEET OF TRAF- 
FIC STREETS AND 3500 LINEAR FEET OF 
“TANES” WITH AN AREA OF 21.1%. THERE 
ARE 4 TRAFFIC INTERSECTIONS PER MILE. 
SIDE STREET (WASTE) FRONTAGE IS LESS 
THAN 20% OF UTILIZED FRONTAGE STREETS 


So long as Wright was confined to mere 
modifications of the gridiron system, his 
methods of reducing the per house cost of 
streets were not very impressive. As a meas- 
ure of economy he proposed that blocks be 
made longer. For example, with reference 
to the accompanying diagram of Wyandotte 
(Diagram 4) this would have meant elim- 
inating the middle 80-foot street in the 
original plan of the city. Since the cost of 
that street was reflected in the cost of land 
development, its elimination might have 
brought a proportionate decrease in the cost 
of each lot. But such a solution was a make- 
shift because, while it might effect certain 
economies, it left many other problems un- 
settled. 

In the plan of Radburn it would seem that 
the fact was squarely faced that the gridiron 
system was not so much a plan as a symbol 
of land sale practices. Here the tradition of 
combining the triple functions of pathway, 
through traffic, and local traffic roads in one 
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FUNCTIONAL BLOCK PLANNING 





10 BLocKs OF 37 ACRES INCLUDING STREETS 
IN UNPLANNED WYANDOTTE, MICH., CON- 
TAINING 200 Lots 35 x 140 FEET WITH 
ALLEYS. NO PARK OR SCHOOL SITE PLANNED 


STREET LENGTHS AND AREAS FOR THE TWO TOWNS 


WYANDOTTE HAS 7300 LINEAR FEET OF 
TRAFFIC STREETS AND 3500 LINEAR FEET OF 
ALLEYS WITH AN AREA OF 40%. THERE ARE 
13 TRAFFIC INTERSECTIONS PER MILE. SIDE 
STREET (WASTE) FRONTAGE IS MORE THAN 


100% OF UTILIZED FRONTAGE STREETS 











A PRIMER OF HOUSING 
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Before you earned the A-B-C's you 
knew one thing only about Reading 
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groove was questioned. Here, too, the his- 
torical fact that our city blocks have been 
planned to suit horse carriages, outhouses in 
the rear yard, and farmhouse porches on 
each house front, was recognized. The 
higher relative speed of the automobile was 
duly noted and, logically enough, the dis- 
tance between traffic street intersections and, 
ergo, block size was increased. The front 
porch and the outhouse being gone with the 
wind, opportunities were afforded to put the 
front where the back used to be. 

The simple process of analyzing and then 
splitting the several functions of the street 
led to all the economies gained by merely 
fiddling around with the gridiron system. 
The moral to be drawn here is plain. The 
scientific or functional method used in plan- 
ning Radburn is much more important than 
Radburn itself. Before this job, Wright had 
tried, as can be seen in the St. Louis City 
Plan Commission proposals, to outsmart the 
real estate men at their own game using 
their loaded dice. But the Radburn plan 
signified a breaking away from the estab- 
lished customs of subdivision and sale and 








SLUM CONDITIONS 


HOW DID THEY GROW ? 
4° STAGE 
EXPANSION 
STEPS: 


17. [t cost more to build new Jaw buildings. 


18. Therefore it was necessary to put 
them ON THE CHEAPEST LAND obtainable. 


19.Money had to be spent to improve 
transportation, lay out streets, 
sewers, and water and gas supplies. 


20. The improvements raised the 
cost of new land and increased the 
taxes on old land. 


21.People preferred the new law 
houses up town VACANCIES began 
to increase in the old law buildings. 


' 22.In the new districts vacant lots 














>. Those who first jo to live in new districts have to put up 

with inconveniences such as fewer theatres and markets, 

and longer travel and unpaved streets, but they Set the newest type of 

houses and sometimes cheaper rents, and usually plenty of light and 
air because of the jreat number of vacant lots. 
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a movement toward a strictly tunctional and 
architectural analysis of the city planning 
problem. The plan is obviously the work of 
an architect with real estate and landscape 
training. Having learned the ins and outs of 
the game, Wright had simply substituted 
his architectural dice for those used by the 
real estate fraternity. 

The need for educating the public concern- 
ing the nature and value of the services 
of the architect has been the subject of much 
discussion in institutes and unions. Henry 
Wright and some of his associates succeeded 
in putting this idea into practice, while or- 
ganizations bogged down in talk, for the 
simple reason that Wright was willing to 
meet half-way those groups having a re- 
stricted but useful interest in architecture. 
We look through his writings and drawings 
in real estate, social work, and labor maga- 
zines, and in each case find an approach to 
the subject under discussion carefully di- 
rected to answer the kind of questions that 
the reader is likely to ask. The accompany- 
ing frontispiece (Diagram 5) from “A 
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a pamphlet by A. C. 


Primer of Housing, 





SLUM CONDITIONS 
HOW DID THEY GROW ? 


5" STAGE 
AFTER THE WAR 
STEPS: 
23. By Decreasine THe Vatué oF Money THE WAR 


INCREASED THE COST OF LABOR AND MATERIALS AS WELL AS 
THE COST OF THE USE OF MONEY. 


24.SINCE MINIMUM STANDARDS WERE FIXED BY LAW, 
RENTS HAD TO BE HIGH IN TENEMENTS BUILT AFTER 
THE WAR. 


25..THE SHORTAGE FORCED ALL RENTS UP UNTIL 
RENT LEGISLATION CHECKED THE MOVE. 


26. PEOPLE OF LOW IWCOMES WERE FORCED TO GO 
BACK 70 THE OLDEST HOUSES. 


2Z.LAND STARTED OUT ON A GENERAL INCREASE IN VALUE. 














The war had a disastrous effect upon honsing. Prices rose. 
Tenement houses couldn't be built at all except for people 
who could afford to pay $16.00 to $18.00 a room and up. Around the 
larde cities there was a rush for the suburbs where restrictions were less 
and where small frame houses could be put up on very cheapland. Just 
assoonas people began to buy this land, however, its price bean to go up. 
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THE VARIATION 
OF ROOFS AND 
IMAGINATIVE 
PLANNING ON A 
HILLSIDE SITE 
ARE DISTINCTIVE 
OF CHATHAM 
VILLAGE IN 
PITTSBURGH, 
DESIGNED FOR 
THE BUHL 
FOUNDATION BY 
INGHAM & BOYD 
WITH WRIGHT 
AND STEIN AS 
CONSULTANTS ON 
SITE PLAN, 
HOUSE DESIGN, 
AND DEVELOP 
MENT COSTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
AT TOP BY LINK 
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Holden, assisted by Stein and Henry 
Wright, illustrates this approach. Here rent 
is the common denominator in the housing 
problem, for tenant or home builder, and 
the matter of the pamphlet therefore re- 
volves around the question of reducing the 
rent or the purchase price of a house. 

The amusing thing about the little sketches 
used by Wright both in this pamphlet and 
in his articles is that they don’t always look 
like the work of an architect. Perhaps that 
is because they were made with the idea of 
informing rather than dazzling. They lack 
that virtuosity of the old pen and pencil 
maestro striving to show how nearly he can 
come to making a photograph without using 
a camera. The style of Wright’s drawing 
fitted his manner of writing like a glove: 
he was out to show comparisons in the eco- 
nomics of housing and nothing more. 
While, for example, the zsthetic advantages 
of group housing, properly designed, over 
bungalows crowded in mean rows on grid- 
iron streets might have been illustrated with 
tremendous advantage to his argument, he 
never used the zsthetic approach to such a 
question. This suggests that, as a true son 
of Missouri, he knew that the folks had to 
be shown. There was no use trying to put 
the weight of pretty pictures on the scales 
of argument in order to turn the balance in 
his favor. The folks back in St. Louis would 
see through that. 

One of the most remarkable studies pre- 
pared for any governmental agency in the 
United States is the 1926 Report of the 
Commission of Housing and Regional 
Planning of New York State, under the 
chairmanship of Clarence Stein, Architect. 
This contains a series of diagrams drawn by 
Henry Wright illustrating the State’s his- 
tory with a simplicity and lucidity that 
would be hard to surpass. For the broad his- 
torical approach in this, Mr. Stein is mainly 
responsible. But some of the conclusions 
are the inevitable result of Wright’s analy- 
ses. Both Wright and Stein had regarded 
the limited dividend housing corporation as 
a machine for effecting the necessary econ- 
omies to bring housing within reach of the 
lower income groups; but they realized that 
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other factors related to congestion, while 
they remained out of control, would make 
it difficult to continue to provide housing of 
the relatively high Sunnyside standard for 
those groups. The report reads ominously. 


“The ever-increasing concentration of popu- 
lation in cities and towns and the continuous 
depopulation of the countryside have given 
rise to problems in both city and country in 
which the State as a whole has a vital inter- 
est. The onward march to the city has re- 
sulted in rising urban land costs, a conse- 
quent intensification of land use which, in 
turn further increases land costs and requires 
still more intensive use of the land. This 
unending cycle has already over-burdened 
public facilities so that every growing city 
must finance new public improvements in a 
measure far beyond its ability, with a result- 
ing break-down in street traffic and transit 
facilities, in public school equipment, and all 
other public services. Attempts to relieve 
street congestion by widening streets and re- 
sort to mechanical devices serve only to ex- 
haust the city’s tax revenue and increase 
congestion still further. The staggering cost 
of needed rapid transit facilities is met by 
sacrificing schools, parks, and playgrounds 
and even this offers no relief. The experi- 
ence of New York City in subway construc- 
tion demonstrates that by the time new sub- 
ways are completed they are already inade- 
quate. They also serve only to develop new 
sources of congestion at the center.” 

While that statement of conditions errs on 
the side of excessive dolefulness, the Re- 
gional Plan Association of New York, view- 
ing the same matters in ten volumes pub- 
lished two years later, strayed on the side 
of extreme complacency. In fact, it almost 
seems as if the gloom was aggravated by the 
thought of the blissful way in which the 
Regional Survey’s engineers were going to 
accept everything terrible about our cities as 
being quite inevitable. The nature and value 
of the Stein and Wright report can only be 
understood in its contrasts with the accepted 
ideas in the time it was written. 

In 1923 the population experts of the Re- 
gional Plan Association of New York began 
to chart the city’s future growth by project- 
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THE SKILL OF HENRY WRIGHT IN PLANNING 
FOR A DIFFICULT SITE IMPRESSED THOSE 
ASSOCIATED WITH HIM EVEN IN A CASUAL 
WAY. DR. CHARLES F. LEWIS, DIRECTOR OF 
THE BUHL FOUNDATION FOR WHICH CHAT- 
HAM VILLAGE (RIGHT) WAS DESIGNED AND 
BUILT, RECALLS OF WRIGHT THAT HE WAS 
“NfORE THAN THE PLANNER, MORE THAN A 
SKILLFUL TECHNICIAN: HE WAS A MAN OF 
RARE VISION AND CONSCIENCE ... A THOR- 
OUGH IDEALIST BUT AN AMAZINGLY PRACTI- 
CAL ONE... WE NEVER CEASED TO MARVEL 
AT HIS FEELING FOR TOPOGRAPHY. HIS 
HANDS AT TIMES SEEMED TO MOVE OVER 
THE DRAWING BOARD AS THOUGH HE WERE 


A SCULPTOR MODELING FORMS IN CLAY” 


ing all the lines of past population concen- 
tration into the future. Taking 1965 as the 
ultimate for which they could plan, the As- 
sociation’s traffic engineers took these con- 
centration estimates and drew plans to show 
trafic flow in the metropolitan area. One 
plan showed something that looked like an 
underfed octopus—that was traffic flow as 
of 1920. Another showed a gorged octopus 
—that was traffic flow in 1965. Other engi- 
neers began to draw projects that would 
make metropolitan New York, with its pop- 
ulation doubled to 21,000,000 in 1965, fit 
to exist in. 

Filled with the confidence born of the reali- 
zation that they would be dead by the year 
toward which they planned, these engineers 
projected fantasies of double-decked streets, 
super-colossal sewage disposal and water 
supply systems, more and worse subways. 
All this, it must be realized, was based on a 
certain conception of how the city was 
“evolving.” The population experts, using 
what they called statistical engineering 
methods, agreed that there would be a re- 
tardation of the growth of New York. The 
smooth, charted curve of this retardation 
would be similar but opposite to that of the 
curve of its growth as observed in the past, 
said they. For all their efforts to keep it 
within reason this cyma recta curve sprang 
stubbornly to 21,000,000 people in 1965. 
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Aerial Surveys of Pittsburgh, Inc. 


So great has been the effort expended by the 
statistical engineers in charting the horrors 
of the future and in designing projects to 
make them tolerable, that the advice of 
Clarence Stein and Henry Wright that the 
people of the State of New York use plan- 
ning intelligence to avoid these horrors al 
together might seem somewhat captious. 
But the fault in all this expenditure of 
energy was clearly indicated by Wright 
when he said with reference to statistical 
engineering, “The more perfectly any given 
series of evolutionary facts are recorded the 
greater the temptation to give them weight 
as indication of the inevitable trends. Plan- 
ning tends to become involved in predication 
rather than direction.” 

This way of thinking, of asking the substi- 
tution of positive choice in place of passive 
acceptance of custom that nobody really en- 
joys; this emphasis on design, as distinct 
from mere fabrication with standardized 
parts, which should distinguish the architect 
at his best from the engineer at his worst, 
was increased in Henry Wright as he grew 
older. In 1931, having made a trip through 
eight typical American cities in North, Cen- 
tral and Midwest States to study the trends 
and activity of house building he came back 
with the question “Is the public getting what 
it wants, or is it being made to think that it 
wants what it 1s getting?” 

































































1640-1880 
STATE WIDE ACTIVITY 
AND INTERCOURSE 


Pirate LIV 
Rapid development of natural resources; small towns 
economically independent; industry served by local water wheels 
and canal system; all widely distributed over State. Toward 
end of period drift to new rail lines had set in. 














; ‘EPOCH IT: 
1880-1920 . 
CONCENTRATION ALONG 
MAIN LINE TRANSPORTATION 

 Prare LV : 


Development. of central rail routes, pry 2 of industry to 
steam power and com jon in agriculture of fertile west combine 
to coneentrate growth in central Valley Belt and undermine the 
industrial prosperity of towns off main line transportation. 



















EPOCH ‘TIT: 


THE POSSIBLE STATE OF THE 

FUTURE IN WHICH EACH PART SERVES 

ITS LOGICAL FUNCTION IN SUPPORT OF 
WHOLESOME ACTIVITY AND GOOD LIVING. 











Puare LVI 
Compara ble in importance with the railroad and the steam emyiue in 


determining Uke character of development in the second industrial eporh are 


the modern factors of the automobile, good road and electric transmission line. 
These modern forces do not portend a return to the widely distributed de- 
velopment of the first epoch. Rather they will lend themselves to a more 
effective ut‘lization of ail of the economic resources of the State and to the 


most fayorable development of areas especially adapted to industry, agri- 


culture, recreation, water supply and forest reserve. 





At that time the press was pounding along 
on a single track, saying with a monotonous 
rhythm that the cure for the faults of stand- 
ardization is more standardization; for the 
faults of mechanization, more mechaniza- 
tion, prefabrication, integration, rationaliza- 
tion... When one considers that the con- 
tractor-builders were building miles of 
bungalows or multi-family houses in 1931 
with all the defects that Wright had criti- 
cized in 1920 one realizes how little all the 
talk of standardization actually settled. 
Speaking of the prospect of the machine- 
made house of the future as some saw it, 
and of this with relation to the work of the 
contractor-builders that he had just seen in 
his trip, Wright said: 

“The defects of these houses are not pri- 
marily bad quality, excessively bad taste, or 
even unreasonable cost. The outstanding 
defect is one which, alas, will probably con- 
tinue to be repeated whether our houses are 
erected brick by brick to imitate medieval 
castles or are electro-welded to look like 
escaped sections of the county jail: namely, 
our total and utter lack of appreciation of 
the fact that the quality of the house plan 
is definitely and irrevocably related to its 
site and setting. 

“At the present writing there is too little 
encouragement to believe that the machine- 
made house will alter the situation in this 
respect. Our unimaginativeness is too deep- 
rooted. Related planning has escaped our 
consciousness alike as planners, builders and 
owners. Failing to recognize the individual 
dwelling as an integral part of a well- 
ordered community so arranged that rooms 
may be related to sunlight or prevailing 
breezes, we naturally fall back upon such 
gadgets as ‘conditioned air’ and _ artificial 
sun rays to make up the deficiencies of the 
repetitive narrow lot plan. In short, the 
problem becomes removed from the prov- 
ince of planning to that of the inventor.” 


CLARENCE §. STEIN, IN THE 1926 REPORT 
OF THE “COMMISSION OF HOUSING AND 
REGIONAL PLANNING” PREPARED WITH MR. 
WRIGHT AS PLANNING ADVISER, ENVISIONED 
A FUTURE NEW YORK STATE, AS AT LEFT 
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PENCIL STUDY OF TREES AND ARCHITECTURE BY DAVID DAVIS 
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PENCIL STUDY BY DAVID DAVIS—TREES 
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SHOWROOMS OF ANTOINE DE PARIS DESIGNED BY DARVEED, INC. 
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MODERN MATERIALS ARE COM- 
BINED EFFECTIVELY IN THE 
FIFTH AVENUE SHOWROOMS OF 
ANTOINE DE PARIS, DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY T. H. ROBSJOHN- 
xsIBBINGS, INTERIOR DESIGNER, 
AND RENE C. BRUGNONI, ARCHI- 
TECT, ASSOCIATED WITH DARVEED, 
INC., OF NEW YORK. LIGHT BIRCH, 


GLASS, BRONZE, AND POLISHED 


RUBBER TILE LEND UNUSUAL 
CHARACTER, AS THESE VIEWS OF 
THE RECEPTION ROOM SHOW 
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WALLS OF WARM BEIGE AND THE 
LUSTROUS BLACK FLOOR PROVIDE 
A RICH BACKGROUND FOR 
BLEACHED AND WAXED _ BIRCH 
FURNITURE, WITH SOFT, WARM, 
ORANGE UPHOLSTERY, AND FOR 
THE HANDSOME GLASS AND BRONZE 
SCREEN, ABOVE, BETWEEN THE 
RECEPTION ROOM AND PRINCIPAL 
SHOWROOM. DOORS ARE COV- 
ERED WITH PIGSKIN. PHOTOS OF 
THE SHOWROOMS WERE MADE BY 
RICHARD GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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PRESIDENTS GENEBAL 
OFFICE OFFICE 
18x 20° 
Glass 


“COSMETIQUES SALON 
= 20-8 x 38° 

















THIS VIEW INTO ONE OF THE 
SPECIALTY SHOWROOMS IS FROM 
THE SMALL FOYER OFF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL SALON. THE WINDOW DRA- 
PERIES OF SPECIALLY-WOVEN 
SATIN MATCH THE BEIGE WALLS 
AND HAVE APPLIQUED LEAF DE- 
SIGNS OF BLACK AND ORANGE FELT. 
THE GLASS CURTAINS ARE OF 


WHITE GAUZE. THE PRESIDENT’S 


OFFICE, ACROSS-PAGE, IS SEPA- 
RATED FROM THE GENERAL OF- 
FICE BY A THICK GLASS SCREEN 
WITH DOOR OF HERCULITE. THE 
WALLS ARE WARM GRAY AND THE 
FLOOR OF MARBLEIZED GRAY RUB- 
BER TILE, IN LARGE BLOCKS. THE 
FURNITURE IS BLEACHED OAK. 
DRAPERIES ARE STRIPED LINEN 
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LIGHTING STANDARD. 
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T. H. ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS, DESIGNER, RENE C. BRUGNONI, ARCHITECT 
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THIS VIEW INTO THE SMALL FOYER OFF THE PRINCIPAL SHOWROOM OF ANTOINE DE PARIS 
GIVES A GLIMPSE OF THE TWO SMALLER SHOWROOMS, WHERE FINE SOAPS AND OTHER COS- 
METIC SPECIALTIES ARE DISPLAYED. A PART OF THE SHOWCASES, WHICH ARE DIFFERENT 
FROM THOSE IN THE LARGER ROOM (SEE DETAILS ON PAGE 22) MAY BE SEEN WITHIN THE 
ROOMS ON THE FAR WALL. THE BLEACHED BIRCH FURNITURE INCLUDES THE CHAIRS SHOWN, 
WITH INTERLACED PIGSKIN SEATS, AND ALSO CHAIRS UPHOLSTERED IN QUILTED SILK. THE 
INDO-CHINESE STATUETTE ON THE PEDESTAL IS DRAMATICALLY LIGHTED BY A SMALL CEIL- 
ING SPOTLIGHT AT THE LEFT, LOCATED JUST WITHIN THE OPENING INTO THE LITTLE FOYER 
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Fortunately, not even Manhattan Island 
has entirely sidestepped the results of the 
revival in building which has gradually been 
gathering speed during the last two years. 
Much of the work has, of course, been 
purely routine in design, but it is an en- 
couraging fact to note that several specu- 
lative apartment house projects which have 
recently been completed show definite archi- 
tectural distinction of one kind or another. 
In some ways, the largest of those projects 
recently opened is the most interesting— 
Castle Village, designed by George Fred 
Pelham, Jr. It is exciting not because of the 
details of its design, but because it is the 
most forward-looking experiment in new 
ways of land usage. Its site is superb—a 
long stretch of property north of 181st 
Street between Cabrini Boulevard (once 
Northern Avenue) and Riverside Drive, 
formerly the site of the gardens and the old 
stone castle, designed by A. J. Davis some 
eighty years ago, which had been the 
Paterno home. 

It is interesting to speculate on what an 
unimaginative architect would have done 
with this site—how he would have lined up 
his buildings along the street front and, in 
the effort to obtain the last possible foot of 
rentable area with cheap construction, built 
six-story apartments which would have both 
wrecked the entire beauty of the site itself 
and added just one more banal block to the 
not too inspiring wastes of Washington 
Heights. Castle Village does not do this; 
instead, five cross-shaped towers, twelve 
stories high, were erected, set fairly close to 
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the street—which fortunately bends in the 
middle of the site, so that the row is not 
a straight one—and so designed that not 
only is there clear view and ventilation be- 
tween them, but also the wide, pleasant 
areas of the old garden along the bluff on 
the west are preserved toa remarkable de- 
gree. The architect even kept the old per- 
gola which, stretching along the brink of the 
cliff, had for so many years been a landmark 
to those approaching the city by Riverside 
Drive or across the George Washington 
Bridge. 

The result is as esthetically attractive as it 
is practically useful. Practically, it enables 
a plan for the individual towers to be de- 
veloped in which eight of the nine apart- 
ments on each floor of every building have 
a river view, and it preserves a charming 
space as a private park for the tenants. But 
the site did more. To the north of the end 
of the pergola there was a slope which per- 
mitted the construction on the property of a 
large public garage in which tenants may 
keep their cars, with the roof of the garage 
down almost at the upper ground level so 
that it can be utilized for playgrounds and 
recreation. Thus, in a city site, tenants are 
assured of view and, because of the orienta- 
tion of the buildings, in most cases of sun 
also, as well as of garages for their cars on 
the same property and of ample space for 
outdoor life in the warmer months. This 
usable outdoor space is also arranged to fur- 
nish quiet sitting places for adults and recre- 
ation areas for children. 

The typical floor plans are extremely in- 
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CASTLE VILLAGE, BY GEORGE FRED PELHAM, 
JR.» ARCHITECT, AS SEEN LOOKING NORTH 
ALONG CABRINI BOULEVARD. PHOTO BY A. F. 
SOZIO. TYPICAL UNIT PLAN APPEARS BELOW 








genious. In the layout the integration of the 
structural pattern of post and girder with 
the room layout has been immensely as- 
sisted by the clever and imaginative form 
of construction used. The buildings are of 
reinforced concrete, and this has enabled the 
designers to use columns which are long, 
thin rectangles in plan rather than the 
squares generally found. The spotting of 
these long slim columns has been excellently 
done, so that in most cases the slight breaks 
in the walls which they produce seem to add 
to rather than hurt the general sense of 
ample size the rooms possess. However, 
where corner windows are used, columns 
carrying the necessary cantilevers have to be 
placed next to these corner windows, and the 
breaks at this point are scarcely happy and 
often make furnishing difficult. Whether or 
not this is an argument against the corner 
window in such buildings is a question Castle 
Village does not answer. One can only say 
that in this single place the plans seem less 
studied than elsewhere. 

The X-form necessitates long circulations 
from the central elevator lobby to the out- 
side edges, where the living rooms are usu- 
ally placed. To take up some of the space 
a so-called “Junior Room” is devised, ar- 
ranged to be used as either a dining room, 
a play room for children, or a possible addi- 
tional guest or child’s bedroom, or a study. 
Now of course such a free and unassigned 
area is often a godsend in the old-fashioned 
house, but as developed here it frequently 
strikes one as a space perhaps chiefly usable 
as a secondary passage, and the firms which 
furnished the model apartments had ob- 
vious difficulties with its treatment. It is too 
small for real dining-room use, and besides, 
in the larger apartments at least, the foyers 
are of dining-room size. In some cases it 
has a fairly direct entrance to a bathroom, 
but in others it is so arranged that to get to 
any bathroom one has to go through a vesti- 
bule and the main foyer, which makes its 
spare-bedroom use difficult at best. How- 
ever, the room sizes are pleasant and, for 
New York standards, ample, with living 
rooms averaging about 14’ x 21’, large bed- 
rooms 14’ x 16’, and so on; also the windows 
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FROM RIVERSIDE DRIVE, CASTLE VILLAGE AP- 


PEARS AN IMPRESSIVE GROUP, ITS ROMANTIC 
[ASSING ACCENTUATED BY THE OLD PER- 
GOLA. THIS PHOTOGRAPH BY F. S. LINCOLN 
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TWO MORE VIEWS OF CASTLE VILLAGE TAKEN 
FROM THE CABRINI BOULEVARD SIDE SHOW 
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are suitably arranged, especially in the liv- 
ing rooms, though at times the exigencies 
of exterior symmetry seem to have required 
too many and too small and too widely 
separated windows in some of the corner 
bedrooms, which prevents flexibility in the 
furnishing. Nevertheless, in comparison 
with the average apartment house plans of 
New York, these apartments are extremely 
pleasant, well ventilated, and livable. 

The use of push-button elevators is in- 
creasing tremendously in the city. They 
have become almost standard for the 
smaller apartments; they are used in the 
Queensbridge and Red Hook housing de- 
velopments; but, so far as I know, Castle 
Village introduces their first use on build- 
ings twelve stories high and with so many 
apartments to a floor. There are two of 
these self-service elevators in each building 
and in addition a service elevator. It will be 
interesting to see how well this means of 
vertical communication serves the 108 
apartments in each builidng, and how seri- 
ous the delays may be during the rush hours 
in the morning and the afternoon. 

Of the actual detailing of the exteriors of 
these buildings the best that can be said 
is that it is not too insistent. For some rea- 
son or other, in the effort to give, shall we 
say, a homelike character to these large 
structures, the designers felt it necessary 
to doll up the entrances in Washington 
Heights Colonial, and on the lower floors of 
the street fronts to add absolutely unwork- 
able white-painted louvered blinds, attached 
to the walls on either side of some of the 
windows. This is altogether too bad, for the 
main lines of the buildings are excellent, 
and the backs where these completely use- 
less details have been omitted are simple, 
strong, and agreeable in color. Fortunately 
it is these undecorated backs which face 
Riverside Drive and the Washington 
Bridge. From those points of view the 
buildings seem extremely effective, and the 
repeated vertical lines of light and shadow 
running up the breaks in the cross-shaped 
plan give them a fine plastic value. This is 
real three-dimensional architecture. 

But the chief virtues which make this 
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group distinctive are matters of basic land 
usage and of large imagination in creating 
a delightful environment for urban living, 
which far transcend any questions of minor 
detail. Here for the first time is a vindica- 
tion of vertical building as opposed to hor- 
izontal building even when the lot is large. 
Here for the first time on Manhattan is a 
group in which outdoor living and automo- 
bile storage have been made integral parts 
of the composition. The qualities of the site 
have been taken advantage of in the most 
creative possible way; the variety given to 
the street elevation by the rhythmical ad- 
vance and retreat of the cross-shaped build- 
ings is intriguing; and the discontinuous 
nature of the buildings—the fact that they 
are made five separate towers rather than 
one long row—allows the air and the sun 
from the west to flood into the street and 
give an unusual touch of gentle drama and 
amenity to the street itself. 

This group, too, is another proof that the 
greatest uses of. modern constructional 
methods and modern planning for large 
numbers of families can only be made when 
the lot area is large itself. Large lots enable 
recreation space and living space to be con- 
centrated. Large-scale developments create 
a community value of their own and will set 
the atmosphere and determine the appear- 
ance of a city as no collection of small en- 
terprises ever can. This group of Castle Vil- 
lage, with its five towers of red brick force- 
fully modeled in rhythmical vertical lines 
of shade and shadow and sun, rising from 
the long horizontal of the pergola and the 
garden terrace, forms a composed picture of 
great xsthetic effectiveness. It is a def- 
inite addition to the beauty of New York 
City and points the way, one may hope, to 
further experiments along similar lines— 
experiments in which the details of entrance 
and of window will be as masterly and as 
modern as the basic compositional mass. 
The smaller type of investment apart- 
ment house is well represented in two ex- 
amples, both on Second Avenue—one at the 
corner of 61st Street, by Horace Ginsbern, 
and one at the corner of. 46th Street, by 
Rosario Candela. Built in evident anticipa- 
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"APARTMENT HOUSE (ABOVE) AT 
STREET AND SECOND AVENUE BY 
CANDELA AND ANOTHER AT 61st STREET BY 


HORACE GINSBERN. PHOTOS BY A. F. SOZIO 
















ENTRANCE HALL IN HORACE GINSBERN’S 61ST STREET APARTMENT HOUSE ON SECOND AVENUE 


tion of the tearing down of the Second Ave- 
nue Elevated, these two apartment build- 
ings are both in the higher-than-average 
rental field. Both are interesting attempts 
to give beauty and meaning to one of the 
most difficult architectural problems, in two 
contrasting ways. 

The 61st Street example is perhaps the 
more imaginative of the two. It strives to 
set itself apart by the use of several differ- 
ent colors of brick, its southern and eastern 
fronts being basically of two tones of brick, 
red and purple-brown, whereas the north 
front is largely of cream; and the two con- 
trasting elements thus developed are tied 
together by running the same color for win- 
dow bands through both fields. The win- 
dows are agreeably spaced and_propor- 
tioned, though the attempt to give a third- 
dimensional quality by using bays with 
canted sides in the living room windows, 
within the thickness of the walls, seems 
somewhat forced. Both these apartments 
have shops on the Second Avenue front; in 
the 6lst Street example they are set off 
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from the field of wall and window above by 
a heavy band of purplish cast-stone, which 
runs back on the north face and turns down 
to enframe the large entrance. The whole 
of this 61st Street apartment has a vivid 
interest due especially to its color treatment, 
and its absolute geometric simplicity gives 
a form unity despite its variations in tone. 
It has, as all of these six-story non-fireproof 
apartments have, exterior fire escapes. In 
this building the two sets on the Second 
Avenue front project from the wall in the 
simple, direct, old-fashioned way, although 
one set on the north front is recessed. Cer- 
tainly they do not add to the appearance. 
The Second Avenue facade is designed as 
though they did not exist, and their exis- 
tence is a very real one, so that the effect is 
definitely clouded; this hardly seems an 
ideal solution. 

The most brilliant and attractive thing in 
this apartment house is the entrance hall. 
Rich in color, with red marble, an interest- 
ing terrazzo floor, and walls painted clev- 
erly in different colors to emphasize their 
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planes, and with a ceiling part of which is 
raised to give an amusing curved line, it has 
an unusually original character. It is lighted 
by a reception room which goes back to the 
rear wall, here made all of glass block, sur- 
rounding a group of windows; and this 
brilliant and effective lighting is picked up 
and brought into the center of the building 
by making one wall of the foyer almost en- 
tirely of mirror. The effect of the whole is 
definitely homelike and human in scale, just 
impersonal enough to indicate that it is a 
group of dwellings which is being entered, 
yet entirely lacking in that ostentatious sort 
of second-class hotel appearance on the one 
hand, or the effeminate, over-decorated, and 
over-decoratory delicacies on the other, 
which so often make apartment entrance 
halls things of horror. 

The 46th Street example seeks to give 
zsthetic meaning, not by variations in color 
or forced attempts to surprise, but rather by 
the absolutely quiet uniformity of its brick 
work and by a careful study of mass com- 
position. Here all of the fire escapes are re- 
cessed behind the building line, and a panel 
of brick is carried across at each balcony 
level to tie the whole together. The result, 
in giving interest to the skyline by breaking 
up the main mass of the building into a 
series of equal projecting pavilions, and in 
its perfectly frank acceptance of the exis- 
tence of fire escapes as a definite part of the 
program, seems at least to me a more ad- 
vanced and a more honest, as well as a more 
beautiful, solution than the other. 

The same quality of search for quiet sim- 
plicity, for a dependence on the mere pro- 
portions of steel casements in height and 
width and their relations to each other and 
to the mass of the wall, gives the whole 
building a serene and gracious, reticent 
quality that is distinguished. And this same 
sense of under-statement, beautifully carried 
out, shows in the treatment of the shops, 
with their stainless steel window divisions 
and awning cornice, and in the way the en- 
trance is treated. The entrance door is re- 
cessed, and the one white band which carries 
horizontally across the building above the 
shops acts as the soffit of this recess and car- 
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ries on over a group of low windows which 
slope back from the building line to the 
plane of the door. The result is unusually 
inviting, and the scale necessary to give the 
intimate domestic quality of all of this com- 
position is surprisingly well related to the 
simple scale of the entire building. 

Now it is perfectly possible that neither 
of these buildings is “great architecture.” 
They explore no new paths, as Castle Vil- 
lage does; in a sense they are routine ex- 
amples of the better-class small apartment 
house built for investment. Yet what is 1m- 
portant about both is the fact that they show 
a sensitiveness to architectural form that has 
been unfortunately rare in such work, as 
well as the fact that their architects were 
thoroughly aware of the zsthetic problems 
involved in combining a series of small 
dwellings and shops into a single building, 
and made sincere and successful attempts to 
cope with these problems. What is perhaps 
even more rare is that both are lacking in 
that general sense of showiness, that search 
for tricky and superficial effects, which has 
so frequently—nay, almost universally—- 
been accepted as the first requirement in 
apartment house design. 

It is particularly pleasant to be able to 
chronicle these quiet and effective specula- 
tive apartment houses in Manhattan, for 
from the outskirts in Queens come reports 
of a novelty even more absurd than many 
which have preceded it—Hollywood houses, 
no less—that is, the usual run-of-the-mill 
Long Island houses on which has been care- 
fully placed, somewhere or other, an item 
copied as carefully as may be (though un- 
fortunately “necessarily reduced in size’) 
from a Star’s residence in far-away Califor- 
nia. How too, too romantic and perfectly 
darling (as the ads would put it)! Since 
these Stars’ houses seem in most cases to 
have been designed on the basis of pick-and- 
choose eclecticism, and often imitate the far 
from original mansions of Eastern pluto- 
crats, the new Long Island houses will be- 
come in truth a copy of a copy of a copy. 
This might be termed, perhaps, “eclecticism 
cubed”; but think of the opportunity it gives 
people to live in a house that has a window 
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or a door borrowed from that Seventh 
Heaven, the home of a favorite Star, even 
if it is, as the account says, “on a much 
smaller scale”! 

But there are other interesting new struc- 
tures on Manhattan besides apartment 
houses—especially the combined garage and 
office building of Rockefeller Center, the 
new Epiphany Church (of which more will 
be said in a later article), and the new 
Memorial Hospital on York Avenue. 

The new Rockefeller Center building, by 
Harrison and Fouilhoux, and Reinhard & 
Hofmeister, associated, is interesting for 
many reasons: first, it is a valiant attack on 
the great urban problem of daytime park- 
ing; second, its simple form and reticent de- 
tail make it one of the most distinguished 
members of the Radio City group; and, 
lastly, there are many interesting details of 
treatment which give it unusual éclat. The 
great garage areas which fill the basement 
are entered from a driveway running 
through from street to street just east of 
the Center Theater. This drive passes be- 
tween large cylindrical columns, so that one 
feels the steel pattern of the building carry- 
ing through unbroken. An interesting touch 
is given by the color treatment, for the 
columns are painted a lovely soft blue. And 
special interest is given to the northern en- 
trance by the great curved end of the lower 
floors, chiefly in glass, a glittering element 
the sweeping curves of which give a much 
needed note of contrast to the elsewhere 
universal rectangularity of Rockefeller 
Center. This large glass area is carried unin- 
terrupted from its curved beginning, all 
along the 49th Street front, and clean 
around the corner to the entrance motif. It 
is a daring and successful note; yet the 
whole unity of this continuous glass surface, 
with its delicate metal subdivisions, 1s 
wrecked from many points of view by the 
fact that the lower portions of the windows 
have all been made opaque. Whether this 
has been done to hide the view of the garage 
floors from the street or to help in the dif- 
fusion of light, I do not know; it looks like 
a temporary measure, but it has already been 
in place for months. Even if it is merely a 
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transient feature until rentals of the ground 
floor are made, one wishes that it had been 
carried over the entire surface of the win- 
dows and did not produce the sharp con- 
trast which divides the composition almost 
in half and fogs its essential beauty. The 
rest of the building is a straightforward 
continuation of the rhythms and the details 
found in other portions of the group, but 
those few touches of the unbroken glass 
band, the superb western curved end, and 
the use of color in the automobile entrance 
all make one wish for many more examples 
of curved planes and uninterrupted window 
areas in our city streets. New York is per- 
haps the most aggressively rectangular of 
any of the really metropolitan cities, and 
occasional curves like this are all the more 
striking for their rarity, and show the rest- 
fulness and the grace which a freer use of 
them might provide. 

It is again the magnificent use of glass 
which is one of the chief virtues of the 
Memorial Hospital by James Gamble Rog- 
ers and Henry C. Pelton, associated. Hos- 
pitals themselves tend to become buildings 
of character and beauty. The New York 
Hospital and Cornell Medical group nearby 
is still impressive, with its white walls and 
its expressive membering. The more recent 
Welfare Island Hospital, with its V-shaped 
wings, has quality and interest. The general 
scale of hospital parts and the basic neces- 
sity for simplicity and logical arrangement 
tend to make a program which builds natur- 
ally into imposing architectural forms. Per- 
haps the spirit behind large hospitals adds, 
too, for again and again in hospital design 
at its best one feels just that additional 
touch of loving care, of thorough study, of 
sensitive design which is the difference be- 
tween the merely adequate and the beauti- 
ful building. 

The Memorial Hospital is in general a 
worthy example of this fact; but in its de- 
tails it is much more than that, for the 
lower wings, especially, and the wall, cov- 
ered way, and gardens along the eastern 
front have a quality of distinction in design 
which is unusual in New York City. It is 
founded, like so much successful building, 
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THE YORK AVENUE SIDE AND THE SOUTH 


SIDE ALONG 67TH STREET ARE THE ARCHI- 


TECTURALLY MOST SATISFYING ASPECTS OF 
THE RECENTLY BUILT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 











on matters of proportion and rhythmic repe- 
tition; and to me the relationship of the 
heights of the window strips and the wall 
spandrels between is especially pleasing. 
Beautiful, too, is the emphasis on the hor- 
izontal line throughout; and the almost con- 
tinuous windows, made all of long low 
panes, give a beautiful feeling of relaxed 
and effortless serenity. 

And the detailing of this part is as effec- 
tive as the general design. The stone bands 
at window sill and head project just suff- 
ciently to give a needed emphasis, and the 
head band is emphasized by inclining its 
face outwards. These are little things, of 
course, but nowhere else in recent building 
can the importance of sensitive and imagi- 
native detail be more clearly seen than in 
the difference between these lovely long low 
wings and many other buildings of similar 
general composition. The same feeling for 
detail characterizes the brick-and-stone wal] 
which surrounds the property, especially its 
open grilles made of curved tile doubled 
and set scale-fashion. The ambulance en- 
trance on this side is also an interesting piece 
of design; a broad, thin, flat slab forms the 
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porte cochére roof, and is supported on rich 
and delicate ironwork. To some the detail 
of this ironwork may appear unnecessarily 
complicated. Certainly a simpler treatment 
would have given a quieter feeling, more 
in harmony with the wings themselves; yet 
the entrance is remarkable for its sense of 
scale—its combination of size and delicacy, 
its welcoming effect, which makes this hos- 
pital approach far from the fearsome in- 
stitutionalized gateway that is too fre- 
quently found. 

When one goes around to the north side, 
the facade, there is a certain disappointment. 
It is hard at first to tell just why this oc- 
curs, but it seems plain that somehow all the 
charm, the real poetic and expressive beauty, 
of the rear and the sides of the building 
have vanished. A closer examination would 
seem to indicate that the source of this fail- 
ure can be found in the fact that it is paper 
architecture. It is well composed, there is 
nothing obvious to criticize in its propor- 
tions or the relationships of its parts; but 
the more one looks at it the more one real- 
izes that it has been studied as an elevation 
and not as a building. This is especially clear 
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in the scale, for the whole scale treatment 
of this north front is designed in relation to 
the entire cliff-like mass. To the ordinary 
human being walking beside it, or entering 
its doors, it seems over-heavy, coarse, 1n- 
human; it lacks almost entirely the qualities 
of natural scale which the rest of the build- 
ing possesses. Similarly, the large stone 
pilasters which form a sort of simulated 
colonnade along the lower part of the front 
must have looked beautiful in the elevation; 
in a sense, in the building they still look 
well, but they do not fee/ well. They seem 
to have no sufficient reason for being; and, 
since the secret of the beauty of much of the 
rest of the building lies precisely in the 
avoidance of unnecessary elements and the 
careful study of those which are necessary, 
this sudden intrusion of an applied architec- 
ture cannot but be a blight. And it has the 
wrong expression. If the building were en- 
tered by a great band of doors stretching 
across the entire front, one might have ac- 
cepted this treatment as an indication of 
this quality; but, since there are only two 
doors, and those comparatively small, and 
since in practice only one of these—not in 
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the center—is used by the public, the whole 
elaborate machinery of these large fluted 
pilasters or piers seems deceptive. 

Memorial Hospital brings up an interest- 
ing and perhaps significant general fact— 
that in many buildings the rear is more at- 
tractive than the front. It is so, as we have 
already noted, in the case of Castle Village; 
it is so in the case of the New York Public 
Library; it is manifestly so in the Memorial 
Hospital. Is it that a too long study of the 
front elevation blinds the designer to actu- 
alities, gets him thinking rather in paper 
relationships than in the realities of the 
completed building? Is it possibly that a 
suppressed urge to decorate comes out in 
building fronts, to fog the clarity of the 
original composition? In any case, it is a sub- 
ject that warrants deep thinking about. The 
really architectural building has no facade 
or is all facade, one or the other; when it 
occupies an entire block and can be seen 
from all sides it is as much a piece of three- 
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dimensional design as sculpture, and the 
artificial choice of one particular side to be- 
come the front upsets this pure three- 
dimensional conception. Yet, in spite of the 
comparative weakness of its north front, the 
Memorial Hospital is a building of rare 
distinction in rhythm and in detail; and the 
perfect continuity of its long horizontals in 
the southern wings, the loveliness of their 
proportions, and the effectiveness of their 
careful detail, the imaginative quality of 
the York Avenue garden, its covered way, 
and the wall, and the human and intimate 
character of the subsidiary entrances all go 
to make up one of the loveliest combina- 
tions of street views to be obtained on Man- 
hattan Island. Here is modern architecture 
which is not only as human as any older 
work, but more so; not only as gracious, but 
even more pleasant because of the freedoms 
our modern structural methods and our 
modern materials bring with them. 

New York has been singularly fortunate 
also in some of its recent public works, espe- 
cially the Bronx-Whitestone Bridge and the 
Manhattan approach to the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. The problem of the latter 
was particularly difficult, for all the major 
structural work had already been done in 
accordance with an earlier and abandoned 
design. To take this existing basis and to 
design for it a completion which should be 
an adequate facing of the existing construc- 
tion, and also a composition in essential 
harmony with all of the Riverside Drive 
work, and in general with the simpler ideas 
of today’s architecture, was no easy task. 
Aymar Embury made two proposals. The 
first, a stunning concrete composition for the 
anchorage, designed to emphasize the stress 
lines, was obviously out of accord with the 
natural stone used in the park walls, and 
would have been so colossal in scale as to 
belittle everything in its neighborhood. As 
a result he prepared the final design in a 
simpler manner, using large surfaces of 
native stone and allowing the masses to 
count in all their unpretentious grandeur 
without any attempts at over-dramatic em- 
phasis. The result is essentially satisfactory; 
at last the great approaches to this majestic 
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bridge blend in with Riverside Park and 
add to it elements of real beauty, simply 
designed. Interesting, too, is the handling 
of many of the details in connection with 
this work, such as the attractive bus station 
shelters, with their simple metal and glass. 
The tunnel under the ridge to the east lead- 
ing across the island is not yet open, but the 
great curving arcaded viaduct which de- 
bouches from it and rises to connect with 
Amsterdam Avenue is far enough along to 
make one realize the tremendous monu- 
mental conceptions modern traffic require- 
ments frequently make necessary. 

The Bronx-Whitestone Bridge is the most 
beautiful suspension bridge I have ever 
seen. Here, finally, the simplicity of the 
general suspension bridge scheme—braced 
supports for the cables and the light- 
est and most delicate roadway—has received 
a sure expression, at the hands, again, of 
Aymar Embury. Nothing could be more 
effective than the simple powerful towers, 
with their top arched brace, their exquisite 
lightness, and yet their sense of strength. In 
no other bridge that I know do they seem 
so completely a part of the whole, so en- 
tirely an expression of the graceful strength 
of steel, so basically one with the lovely 
curves of the looping catenary cables. The 
concrete work is equally daring and equally 
successful in the way its shape follows the 
needs. Especially exciting are the anchorage 
blocks, in which one can sense not only the 
great weight necessary to secure the cable 
ends, but even the way the cables are ar- 
ranged and the stresses directed. It is a 
tour de force, to be sure, depending for its 
success on sensitive detailing and the fortu- 
nate fact that these anchorage forms were 
not over-large. The whole bridge is de- 
signed with a similar finesse. Here one feels 
at once, more than in the George Washing- 
ton Bridge, more even than in the great 
bridges of San Francisco, that this is a new 
kind of beauty, simple and direct and true, 
caused by the complete acceptance of the 
conditions of the materials and their func- 
tions. From this point of view the Bronx- 
Whitestone Bridge is perhaps New York’s 
greatest piece of modern architecture. 
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ANOTHER MODERATELY SMALL HOUSE 


DETROIT CONTRIBUTES THIS MONTH 


MAX COLTER OF 
IN THE AMERICAN TRADITION. THIS ONE WAS DESIGNED BY HIM FOR MORRISON TAYLOR, ESQ. 
PUBLISHED IN PENCIL 


AND MAY BE INTERESTING TO COMPARE WITH THE ENSIGN RESIDENCE 
POINTS LAST JUNE. IN THIS EXAMPLE THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS ARE ALL PLACED ON ONE FLOOR 
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THE PLAN OF THE MORRISON TAYLOR RESIDENCE LENT ITSELF TO INTERESTINGLY DISPOSED 
ELEVATIONS. ROOFS OF GRAY-BLACK SLATE, WOOD AND BRICK WALLS PAINTED WHITE, AND 
DARK BLUE-GREEN SHUTTERS MAKE A SIMPLE AND UNOBTRUSIVE COLOR SCHEME APPROPRI- 
ATE TO AN AMERICAN SUBURBAN NEIGHBORHOOD. CHIMNEYS ARE WHITE WITH BLACK CAPS 
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A DETAIL VIEW OF THE SOUTHEAST CORNER SHOWS THE LIVING ROOM BAY WITH ITS SIMPLE 


YET EFFECTIVE DETAIL AT THE EAVES LINE. HOUSES LIKE THIS, WHICH APPEAL TO THE CON- 
SERVATIVELY 


MINDED CLIENT, GET THEIR ARCHITECTURAL EFFECT THROUGH RESTRAINT 


AND GOOD TASTE IN DESIGN. ALL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THIS HOUSE ARE BY ROBERT W. TEBBS 
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A BROWN LINOLEUM FLOOR, 
OLD PINE WAINSCOT, AND A 
YELLOW CEILING GIVE THE 


CHILD’s PLAY ROOM A WARM 


AND COMFORTABLE FEELING. 
CUPBOARDS FOR TOY STORAGE 
ARE DESIGNED TO BE JUST AS 
USEFUL WHEN THE ROOM IS 
USED FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
LATER ON. AT THE LEFT IS A 
DETAIL OF THE BREAKFAST 
NOOK TUCKED IN BETWEEN 
KITCHEN AND LIVING-DINING 
ROOM. HERE THE CEILING IS 
YELLOW, THE WALLS ARE 
PAPERED SILVER, THE TABLE 
TOP AND SEAT ARE OYSTER 
WHITE, AND THE FLOOR IS 
BLACK AND GRAY LINOLEUM. 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THIS 
HOUSE BY ROBERT W. TEBBS 
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BLOCK FLOOR, HONEY 


FOR THE LIVING ROOM OF THE MORRISON TAYLOR RESIDENCE, MAX COLTER PROVIDED DARK 
OAK WOOD 


COLORED PINE WOODWORK, WALLS OF PEACOCK BLUE 
PAINTED PLASTER, AND CEILING PAINTED A DARKER SHADE OF THE SAME BLUE. A SIMPLE 
DESK BUILT INTO THE BOOK SHELVES HELPS TO ECONOMIZE SPACE. ALL PHOTOS BY TEBBS 
JANUARY 19406 
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THE HEAVENS 


SCULPTURES BY SIDNEY WAUGH ADORN THE NEW BUHL 
PLANETARIUM IN PITTSBURGH FOR WHICH INGHAM AND 


BOYD ARE THE ARCHITECTS. THE SMALL CUT OPPOSITE SHOWS 


THE PLACING OF THE LIMESTONE PANELS IN RELATION TO 
THE DOORS. THE BRONZE FIGURES ARE FINISHED WITH GOLD 
LEAF AND ARE SET AGAINST PANELS OF RED GRANITE. THE 


MATERIAL OF THE FACADE IS BUFF COLORED LIMESTONE 
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Ss. J. LINK PHOTOGRAPHED THE STONE PANELS. DOORS AND 


MODEL PICTURES ARE BY NEWMAN-SCHMIDT STUDIOS 
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THE MCFARLAND MEDICAL BUILDING BY 
KIMBALL & BOWERS, ARCHITECTS, OF AMES, 
IOWA, WAS DESIGNED TO ACCOMMODATE 
THE PRACTICE OF A GROUP OF PHYSICIANS. 
LOCATED CENTRALLY IN THE BUSINESS DIS- 
TRICT, ON A PLOT MEASURING 55 FEET BY 


80) FEET, ITS ONE FLOOR IS AT GRADE 


LEVEL, PERMITTING ACCESS AND COMPLETE 
CIRCULATION WITHOUT STEPS, IMPORTANT 
TO HEART PATIENTS. MATTE GLAZED BUFF 
TILE WALLS, GLASS BLOCK LIGHTING, AND 
STAINLESS STEEL CANOPY GIVE THE EX- 
TERIOR IMPRESSION. CONSTRUCTION WAS 
ARRANGED TO ELIMINATE NOISE, WITH 
SOUND RESISTANT DOORS, WALLS, AND CEIL- 
INGS. MATERIALS WERE CHOSEN FOR SANI- 
TARY CONSIDERATIONS, LINOLEUM FLOORS 
WITH SANITARY BASE, SLAB DOORS, GLASS 
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BLOCK, CERAMIC GLAZED TILE SILLS, sisvam mac 40008 


METAL TRIM, ETC. TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 


GLASS BLOCK 


AN AVAILABLE WELL FOR COLD WATER 





SUPPLY, THE BUILDING IS AIR-CONDITIONED 
IN SUMMER AS WELL AS IN WINTER. THE 
VIEW HERE IS IN THE RECEPTION ROOM. 
A DETAIL OF THE ENTRANCE AND THE IN- 





TERIOR OF ONE OF THE EXAMINATION 











ROOMS WHICH IS TYPICAL OF THE SMALL 











ROOMS ARE SHOWN OVERLEAF. IN THE RE- 
CEPTION ROOM THE FLOOR IS LINOLEUM 








GUASS BLOCA-++ 


OF A DARK PIGSKIN COLOR, THE BASE IS 
SANITARY BLACK ASPHALT TILE, WALLS 








AND METAL DOOR TRIM ARE PAINTED BUFF, 





DOORS AND JAMBS ARE BIRCH, STAINED YY I wank OeTan 
HENNA COLOR. FURNITURE IN VARIOUS — 
COLORS OF LEATHER INTRODUCES SPOTS OF 
RICH COLOR TO ENLIVEN THE INTERIOR PLer As 
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DETAILS OF THE 
MCFARLAND MEDI- 
CAL BUILDING AT 
AMES, IOWA, AS DE- 
SIGNED BY KIMBALL 


& BOWERS, ARCHI- 


TECTS. MAIN EN- 
TRANCE WITH 
BLACK TILE BORDER 
AND INTERIOR OF AN 
EXAMINING ROOM 
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INTERIOR DECORATING DEPARTMENT, W.& J. SLOAN 
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Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch. 
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The following appeared in a periodical published 
for a short time during the war. It is reprinted 
here partly as a pleasant relief from the daily grind 
and partly because of the moral concea'ed in its 
satire; that specifications should not make a bidder 
gamble nor force him to assume all the contingent 
risks. 

Interpretation:—The plans and _ specifications 
are to be taken together. Anything shown on the 
plans and not mentioned in the specifications, and 
anything mentioned in the specifications and not 
shown on the plans, is to be considered as both 
shown and specified; and anything wanted by the 
Owner or any of his friends, or by anybody else 
(except the contractor) shall be considered as 
shown, specified, implied and required, and shall 
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be provided by the contractor without expense to 
anybody but himself. If the work has been done 
without expense to the contractor, the work shall 
be taken down and done over again until the ex- 
pense is satisfactory to the Owner. Coincidence 
between the plans and executed work shall not be 
considered a claim for extra compensation. The 
architect is not required to recognize coincidence. 

Anything that is right on the plans is to be con- 
sidered right, anything that is wrong on the plans 
shall be discovered by the contractor and shall be 
made right without telling the architect or indi- 
cating it in the bills. Anything that is forgotten or 
left out of the plans and specifications, but which 
is necessary and required for the comfort and con- 
venience of the Owner, whether he thought of it 
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A comfortable viewing angle is 30° in all directions from the optical 


axis, Within this 60° cone, the eye sees quickly and withov 
ciable physical effort of focusing. Thus it is practical t 


windows which encompass two or more “‘viewing angle areas.” 
Courtesy Libby-Owens Ford 
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before or after the execution of the contract, shall 
be provided by the contractor to the satisfaction 


of everybody. 


Rules and Regulations:—The work throughout 
caprices 
and whims of all city, county, state, national and 
international departments, bureaus, and officials, 


shall comply with all rules, regulations, 


having or not having jurisdiction. 


Materials:—All materials shall be of the best 
of their several kinds, and the contractor is ex- 
pected to know and provide the best, irrespective 
of what is specified in detail. The architect reserves 
the right to change his mind about what is the 
Any changes, necessary to make the work 
and material fit to the mind of the architect, shall 


best. 


be made by the contractor without extra cost. 
Arbiter:—In case of any dispute arising as to 

the nature, character, or extent of the work, 

shown, specified or implied, the matter shall be 
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Materials Ave. Cost Per Square 


Asphalt Shingles: 0 0 0 
Giant individual, 

American method . 
Standard individual, 
American method 

4- ox square butt a 


12° “ 16”, 
9” x 1234", 
1214” x 


3- hl square "butt ‘strip, 12” x 
36” overlay. 

2-tab hexagonal strip, TEs,” SG" 

Individual recover—Dutc h lap 


Individual recover—hexagonal 


Asphalt roll roofing: 
Mineral-surfaced 
Smooth-surfaced 





Cement-asbestos shingles (gray color 
only): 

American method . 

Hexagonal method 


Dutch lap 





Slate 
Wood shingles 


Metal roofings: 
Shingles (galvanized) 
Five V-crimp sheets (galv. anize od) 
Standing seam “tin” 25 Ib., 
painted 
Flat lock and soldered ‘ 
lbs., unpainted 


un- 
in, 25 


Tile roofing: 
Ceramic shingle tile . . 


Built-up roofing: 
Five-ply coal-tar- pitch, 
with slag or gravel 
Five-ply asphalt, surfaced with slag 
or gravel : 


surfaced 








lhe current price, including cest of application, per square (100 
Sq. ft. of roof surface) for each of the materials listed was furnished 
vy representatives of the HOLC in Wilmington, Philadelphia, New 
Haven, Boston, Manchester, Portland and Rutland. The average costs 
Shown are the averages for all of the cities. 


Choice of roofing materials. it need not be peinted out, depends on 
availability, 


Cosi in place 
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appearance and life expectancy, as well as on the initial 


decided by referendum and recall; after which the 
decision may be reversed by the architect. 
Payments:—Payments, if any, shall be made 
only on the architect’s certificate. Architect’s cer- 
tificates shall not be considered negotiable nor are 
they legal tender. When once issued, the architect 
assumes no responsibility for their usefulness. 
Partial payments shall be made, as the work 
progresses, in the amount of eighty-five per cent 
of the value of the work done, as judged by the 
architect. In no case shall the judgment of the 
architect cover more than enough to cover the 
pay roll every Saturday night. The Material Men 
must take the customary chances. The final pay- 
ment (if any) shall be made only when every- 
body is satisfied (but the contractor). Any 
dence of satisfaction on the part of the contractor 
shall be considered a for withholding 


final payment. 


evi- 


just cause 
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ROOFING COSTS wi 
SOUTHEASTERN U. S. DRAFTSM - a 
cnr PENCIL FOINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 
\/4 
Materials Ave. Cost Per Square 
ss 10 0 DW 0 8 
Asphalt Shingles: $ : , : 
Giant individual, 12° < 16”, 
7X American method . . i — 
VJ Standard individual, 9” X 1234”, 
American method . ; | 
4- tab square butt strip, 12144” x | 
36 
3-tab square butt strip, 12” X 
| 
36” overlay 
r 2-tab hexagonal strip, 1114" x 36” 
‘ Individual sesewer~<Ehandh lap 
ed Individual recover—hexagonal | 
Asphalt roll roofing: 
Mineral-surfaced 
Smooth-surfaced 
Cement-asbestos shingles (gray color 
SET only): “ — 
17 American method . 
Hexagonal method 
JAN Dutch lap 
1940 _ 
Slate . 
Wood shingles 
Metal roofings: 
Shingles (galvanized) 
Five V-crimp sheets (galv anized) 
7% —s seam “tin” 25 Ib., un- 
\4 Flat lock and soldered “tin”, 25 
lbs., unpainted 
Tile roofing: 
Ceramic shingle tile . 
Cement tile 
NX 
NA Built -up roofing: 
Five-ply coal-tar-pitch,. surfaced 
with slag or gravel 
Five-ply asphalt, surfaced with slag 
or gravel Bi ahve, Sanne g 
(> The current price, including cost of application, per square (100 
sq. ft. of roof surface) for each of the materials listed was furnished 
by representatives of the HOLC in Greensboro, Columbia, Savannah, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Birmingham and Knoxville. The average costs 
shown are the averages for all of the cities. 
Choice of roofing materials, it need not be pointed out, depends on 
availability, appearance, and life expectancy—as well as on the initial 
cost in place. 
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DWIGHT JAMES BAUM 





Dwight James Baum, Architect and Gentleman, lived in friendship for all the world. Men 
and women of high and low degree will mourn his passing—millionaires and common labor- 


ers, polished intellectuals and rough-and-ready building mechanics—for he had that com- 
mon touch, that sincere interest in his fellow humans and their affairs which made him at 
home in any company. His slightness of stature was more than compensated for by an abun- 
dance of nervous energy which kept him continuously on the go and enabled him to partici- 
pate actively in an exceptionally large number of professional, business, and social affairs. 
Perhaps it was this energy which, coupled with a lively curiosity about the world, led him 
into so many byways which he developed into interesting hobbies without in any way inter- 
fering with his practice as an architect. Among these avocational interests were included such 
various items as Photography, Early Americana, Historical Maps and Prints, Television, 
Gardening, Ship Models, and Old Glass. Certainly, we have rarely known a man who had 
the capacity to enjoy so many things, both great and small, with such obvious sincerity. 

As an architect, he reached high success, particularly in the field of domestic architecture, 
in which he first won recognition. He had his failures, too, just like every architect, but all 
the work that came out of his office was done conscientiously and was stamped with the mark 
of his personality. Naturally an eclectic, he developed his taste by broad and constant study 
of the past as well as of contemporary evolutions from it. This taste he applied on behalf 
of clients who could understand and appreciate it. They became his friends, too. 

He literally built himself into the community in which he lived 
Riverdale, in the Bronx—surrounded by scores of residences he designed over a period of 





Fieldston, a part of 


years. In this community he became a leading citizen, lending himself generously to every 
forward development and energetically applying his forces to civic betterment. In this he set 
a fine example to other architects, many of whom fail to exert that leadership which should 
be more generally recognized as a responsibility for the professional man. 





Yes, the profession will miss him—even those of its members who sometimes derided his 
eclecticism—for he was everlastingly working for its general welfare. As Architectural Edi- 
tor of Good Housekeeping he persistently advocated the importance of the architect’s serv- 
ices in connection with the building of houses and communities. As Member and later as 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects he served on many committees and juries and 
gave freely of his time towards the advancement of the cause of good architecture. And as a 
real friend to every architect and draftsman and student who knew him he was always 
ready to contribute something helpful, whether material or spiritual, according to the need. 


As we have stated before, the late Dwight James Baum was an Architect and a Gentleman. 
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An incombustible floor is a mandatory requirement in many 
building codes where living space is utilized over a garage 
which is part of a house. Also, the increasing number of 
houses being built without basements calls, usually, for a con- 


crete first floor. 


As an aid to architects and draftsmen, four commonly used 
types of concrete floor construction are shown in this drawing. 
made with Typhonite Eldorado “B.” Any type finish flooring 
can be put over them—wood finish, terrazzo, granolithic, lino- 


leum, composition, ceramic tiles, ete. 


Why not get a blueprint of this drawing to hang in the draft- 
ing room? You can get one made from the original drawing 
(made on Keuffel & Esser’s Albanene with Eldorado “B”) 


ELDORADO 








by writing to Pencil Sales Department, JosEpH Dixon 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. Ask for blueprint 
No. 167-J1, and note its quality, typical of blueprints 
made with Typhonite Eldorado Pencils. (This offer is 


good for 30 days after the appearance of this magazine. ) 


“TYPHONITE is a new form of natural graphite, used 
exclusively by Dixon in making leads for Eldorado 
pencils. Typhonite consists of extremely minute 
particles of controlled size produced by a whirlwind 
or typhoon of dry steam. This new exclusive Dixon 
process is one of the reasons why Eldorado pencils 
hold their points longer, give off freely, and make 
such opaque lines and figures. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of Gharge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the twelfth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 

ATTENTION: We are trying to help an unfortunate 
Chinese architect who has had his architectural library 
confiscated in Shanghai. Will members of the profes- 
sion please contribute any back copies they can spare of 
architectural exhibition annuals or year books of any 
kind such as Philadelphia Architectural Exhibition An- 
nuals, the Year Books of Architectural Clubs, Societies 
or Leagues of Boston, Chicago, New York, etc., irrespec- 
tive of year published. Postage will be paid at this end 
and the issues will then be forwarded to the architect in 
China. Send to Miss Flagg, care of Pencit Points. 

WANTED: A copy of Architec-tonics, The Tales of Tom 
Thumtack, Architect, published by William T. Com- 
stock Company, 1914. State price and condition of book. 
Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of Pencit Pornrs. 

We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
July, 1939, issue of PeNcit Points. Must be in good 
condition. Subscription Department, care of PENcIL 
PoinTs. 

Francis J. Devlin, 853 E. Ontario Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has the following for sale: PeNci. Points—Sep- 
tember through December, 1922; January and October, 
1923; all of 1925 except January, February, March, 
and July; all of 1926 except June; January through 
May, 1927; 1929 complete; all of 1930 except De- 
cember; all of 1931 except February and August; 
January through March, 1932; all of 1934 except Feb- 
ruary; all of 1935 except January; 1936 complete; 
January and June, 1938. Architectural Record—aApril, 
November, December, 1924; all of 1925 except Feb- 
ruary and March; all of 1926 except March and No- 
vember; all of 1927 except August; all of 1928 except 
December; 1929 and 1930, complete; all of 1931 ex- 
cept October; all of 1932 except October, November, 
December; May, August, September, October, and De- 
cember, 1933; 1934, complete; all of 1937 except 
October, November, December. One large drawing 
board, 60” x 36”, attached to portable stand, can be 

tilted to any angle desired including vertical position, 





good condition. Engineer’s transit, W. and L. E. Gurley, 
with compass, vertical circle, double focus, and excel- 
lent distance range; the telescope is 105@” to 12” long, 
the horizontal circle is 614” in diameter; it has two 
verniers and is equipped with a 6” vertical circle; it is 
a full size transit and in good condition. Also several 
editions of Heating and Ventilating, and other tech- 
nical volumes as well as 1926, 1927, and 1928 editions 
of the National Geographic. 

Clarence W. Jahn, 919 N. Jackson Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has the following books for sale: Recueil de 
Decorations Interieures, Percier & Fontaine, 1812; De/ 
Palazzo de Casari, Francesco Bianchini, 1738, rebound 
in leather; Germanische Freuhkunst, Vols. 1 and IU, 
Prof. Mohrmann & Dr. Eichwede, 1906; Neubauten 
der Stadt Berlin, Dr. Hoffman, 1907; Des Cing Ordres 
D’ Architecture, Vignola, 1797; Contrasts or A Parallel 
Letween the Noble Edifices of the Middle Ages, Pugin, 
1841; Materiaux and Documents D?Architecture (4 
volumes), A. Raguenet, 1872. Most are in good con- 
dition. Also the following are for sale: Architectural 
Record—69 volumes, all bound, good condition, from 
the first number 1891 to 1930. 

Clarence A. Tantau, Shreve Building, San Francisco, 
Calif., would like to obtain a used Baumann Prase Color 
Tone Chart, in good condition. 

Milton N. Kraus, 74 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y., has 
for sale copies of Pencit Points for the years 1929 
through 1938, all bound; also Architecture for 1931, 
bound in two volumes. 

Vincent Portuese, 65 Academy Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has the following for sale: Hamilton drawing table, 
31” x 42”, celluloid edge parallel square, and stool. All 
in excellent condition, will accept $25. 

Henry M. Olmsted, 152 West 73rd Street, New York, 
N. Y., has the following copies of PENcit Points for 
sale: April through December, 1936; 1937 on, com- 
plete. New condition. Will accept first reasonable offer 
for quick cash sale. 


PERSONALS 


. PHILLIPS CLARKE, Architect, announces that Clar- 
ence Adriance Smith, II (formerly with Massena & du 
Pont, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware) is now associated 
with him in the practice of architecture, under the firm 
name of L. Phillips Clarke, Architect, and C. A. Smith, 
II, Associated Architect, with new offices in the Harvey 
Building, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

IAN MacKENZIE HORNE, Architect, has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture at 25 Halsted St., 
East Orange, N. J. 

H. T. WILLIAMS and GEORGE FOSTER HARRELL, 
Architects, Industrial and Retail Designers, have be- 
come associated under the firm name of Williams & 
Harrell, with offices at 32 East 57th Street, New York. 

HAROLD S. CASSIDY, Architect, has moved his office 
from 10 S. Main Building to Room 655, Central Tower 
Building, Akron, Ohio. 

FRANCIS R. MacLEAY, Consulting Engineer, formerly 
associated with George E. Strehan, will continue gen- 
eral engineering practice at 415 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

VICTOR GRUENBAUM, Architect, formerly associated 
with Morris Ketchum, has opened an office at 25 West 
68th Street, New York, N. Y. 

TOBY VECE, Architect, has opened an office for the gen- 
eral practice of architecture in the Stratfield Hotel, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

CARLL FOSTER STROHMEYER, Architect, has 


me 
L 


moved his offices from the Calvert Building to 101 
West 22nd Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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HOTEL KENMORE 


Commonwealth Ave. at Kenmore Square 








@ All Rooms with Tub and Shower 
@ Cozy Lounge Bar 
@ Ample Parking Space 
@ Rates from $3.50 





@ Special T-Bone Steak Dinner served 
Both Dining Rooms . . . $1.25 


@ Music during Dinner 





Send for Historical Map of Boston 





L.E. Witney .. Managing Director 









FOR SLIDING DOORS 


The trend toward sliding doors, with their con- 
vertible room advantages, has led Accurate to 
perfect a brass door saddle for dependable pro- 
tection against weather and insects. This is 
but one of the many improvements in metal 
weather strip pioneered and patented by 
Accurate during the past 35 years. 


Consult with us on any problem related to 
door and window weather protection. 
Write today for special folder 


ACCURATE METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
212 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 








Look for 


the name 


See 
Catalogue 


on this strip in Sweet’s 























at DE WITT optrareo HOTELS 


The Hotels that Check with Every Travel Standard 


In Cleveland In Jamestoun, h. Y. 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN THE SAMUELS 
In Colismbus and 


THE NEIL HOUSE "HE JAMESTOWN 


In Alron aan ao 
THE MAYFLOWER HOTEL 


Theodore De Witt, President @ R. F. Marsh, Vice-President 






































YOU CAN’T BE A 


SISSY 


It takes a strong man to score a “Grand 
Slam’”’ in golf, and it takes a strong cold storage 
| door to be the leader in all fields where they're 


sed. 
JAMISON-BUILT DOORS are constructed 
\ to withstand battering punishment and abuse 
by the he-men who use them. They’re de- 
signed with strength at points of greatest strain. 
Insulation stays put. The soft conforming 
“CD” gasket of resilient pure rubber out- 
wears old types by many times. 
Wherever cold storage doors are used— 
including locker’ and quick-freezing plants 
-JAMISON-BUILT 
DOORS prove that their 
leadership is no accident. 
Rugged performance 
counts! Send for free 
descriptive bulletin to 
JAMISON COLD 
STORAGE DOOR CO., 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., 
or to branches in prin- 
cipal cities. 
Jamison, Stevenson, and 
Victor Doors 
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yoni ee Freezer 
Door (overlap type) Bp 
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(See our catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 















In the 
Drafting 























CHARTEX 


A New Kind of 
Mounting Cloth 


Now you can do your own cloth 
mounting of blueprints and 
drawings right in the drafting room. 


With Chartex, you no longer 
have to send out your work to be 
cloth mounted, as you simply iron 
this cloth on with a regular flatiron. 
No long waiting for drying or mess- 
ing with glue. 


Chartex comes in standard cut 
sheet sizes and in roll form. You 
can store it indefinitely as it will 
not dry out or deteriorate. 







Write today for 
free samples and 
further information. 

















AT LARGE IN 


Ciry PLANNING, Wuy anp How, 
by Harold MacLean .Lewts 
($2.50, 6” x 8Y%4"-—Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York). 


Housinc Comes oF AGE, by Mich- 
ael W. Straus and Talbot Wegg 
($2.75, 259 pages 5Y2" x 834” 
~eboed University Press, New 


York). 
This book, “City Planning, Why 


and How,” is written as a textbook 
for the general public. From the out- 
set, Lewis restricts his subject, saying, 
“We are concerned herein primarily 
with the physical growth of the city, 
that is, its street parks, transportation 
routes, water mains, 
piers, buildings, airports and all other 
features that can be shown on a 
map.’ As befits the Chief Engineer 
and Secretary of the Regional Plan 
Association of New York, he remarks 
in his preface that: 


schools, sewers, 


“Some people conceive of the pro- 
fessional planner as a dreamer and 
idealist. There are such individuals in 
all walks of life. While the planner 
needs imagination and_ vision, he 
should limit his ideals, in so far as he 
may put them in 


plan, to those which it is pri acticable 


a proposed city 


to carry out.” 

As we might expect from these 
quotations, Lewis is concerned mainly 
with matters of quantity. He deals 
with the quantity, position and ve- 
locity of children, adults, sewage and 
motor cars and, with grand objectiv- 
ity, states the size of schools, railroad 
stations, homes, pipes and_ roads 
which are suited to each. 

Perhaps the elimination of vision- 
ary characteristics has its drawbacks. 
Here and there one runs into sen- 
tences which seem a trifle less than 
Byronic in their conception: “New 
inventions have constantly improved 
old methods of transportation and 
added new ones”; or “‘References to 
the ‘Eight-fifteen’ in songs and on 
early radio programs show the pop- 
ularity of the railroad as a means of 
getting to work and also indicate that 
this means of conveyance generally 
requires about three-quarters of an 
hour for the trip from home to of- 
fice.” In a book which seems devoted 
to definition of the maximum possible 
number of accepted city planning 
terms with the minimum number of 
words, such sentences seem uneco- 
nomical to say the least. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Since this is a book designed for 
public reading, there is a human in- 
terest chapter, ““The Planning Board 
Carries On.” This describes a hypo- 
thetical visit to an alleged city plan- 
ning board in an imaginary city. 
Judging from the chapter title, I had 
expected to be moved by some vision 
of a group of citizens carrying heavy 
burdens manfully (“Carry on, old 
man—it’s for the good of the Em- 
pire. A rotten bore, the White Man’s 
burden and all that sort of rot—eh 
what!”’) Perhaps the U. S. Housing 
Authority had picked a location for 
a negro housing development and had 
stirred dissension. Perhaps the com- 
mission planned for an evacuation of 
a ner subjected to periodic 
floods. But, no! The highlight of the 
meeting occurs when a “Mr. Albert- 
son” appears before the board. His 
architect, a dull fellow, tags along 
behind. Mr. Albertson has a large 
property which he wants to subdivide 
into lots about fifty feet wide. Some- 
body prods the architect and asks him 
whether there 
strictions on the type of homes and 
he answers that all exterior walls will 
be brick or stone and that flat roofs 
will not be permitted. The whole 
scene lacks dramatic power. 


will be any deed re- 


But it is the almost savage per- 
sistency with which he reduces the 
art of L’Enfant, Wren, Sitte and 
Burnham—the art of city planning 
—to a strictly proposition 
which I find most depressing in Mr. 
Lewis. 


business 


ye 

y. 
* 
* 


The story of the Housing Division 
of the PWA, from its first days in 
1933 to November 1, 1937, when 
an executive order transferred its 
projects and personnel to the United 
States Housing Authority, is recorded 
in “Housing Comes of Age.” In a 
letter, Mr. Straus writes of the con- 
ditions which led Mr. Wegg and him 
to write the book: 


“We both felt that it was essential 
that a popular and accurate single 
volume, describing the manner in 
which the United States undertook 
low-cost housing as a Federal func- 
tion, be made available to those in- 
terested. There was no single volume 
in existence, but the record was scat- 
tered through thousands of an- 
nouncements and various writings of 
various partisans, who offered vari- 


PRN CIL POINTS 





















ous slants on the subject, containing 
various inaccuracies.” 


Certainly, this volume with its 
high qualities of accuracy, broad per- 
spective, compact statement, and 
lively style is an improvement on this 
state of affairs. Here are stories about 
how the Comptroller General 


blocked the Public Works Emer- 
gency Housing Corporation; of the 


Kentucky landlord’s successful law- 
suit that stopped the condemnation 
proceedings of the Federal govern- 
ment; and of the political juggling 
which preceded the choice of site for 
a negro housing project in one fair 
city. The impact of the zealous and 
extremely capable staff of the Land 
Acquisition Branch upon municipal 
politicians created events worth writ- 
ing about, and the writers have done 
well by the latent qualities of this 
material. The chapter which deals 
with the purely architectural features 
of the 
recognize some of the new 


Division’s work helps one to 
factors 
which housing has introduced into 
architecture. 

The appendices: a list of PWA 
Federal housing projects giving site 
area, building type, size, and average 
check- 
list of information necessary for de- 
vel lopment of project; the text of 
the George-Healey Act and _ the 
Wagner-Steagall Act add _ reference 
utility to journalistic quality in this 
book. ALAN MATHER 


rental per room for each; 


RESIDENTIAL ARCHITECTURE IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Edited 
by Paul Robinson Hunter and 
Walter L. Retchardt ($3.00, 111 
pages, more than 90 houses with 
more than 200 photographs—Pub- 
lished by the Southern California 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects ). 


Most books on regional architecture 
in the United States begin with simple 
examples from the period of settle- 
ment, continue through that phase 
w hove the faith, energy, and tenacity 
of several generations are reflected in 
a period ws prosperity—and then stop. 
Ihe architecture of a once-isolated 
district loses its eatie in the mod- 
ern homogeneity of the surrounding 
country (usually at some point in 


the last century). 
Here is a book, however, recording 

the architecture 

h iS 


of a region which 
Though 
(Continued on page 54) 


not lost its individuality. 
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PUT BEAUTY pls. IN CEILING PLANS 


... with Armstrong’s 


ronlok Dolwe 





CUSTOMERS LOOK UP when 
they enter the attractive 
Chambersburg Restaurant, 
Chambersburg, Pu. Decora- 
tive 16” x 16” panels of 
White Temlok DeLure, with 
light outlets of special blue, 
create a most pleusing effect. 
Note, also, the use of 8’, 
10°, and 12’ panels of 
W hite Te mlok De L uzé on 
the walls. 



















This practical new interior finish 


insulates, quiets, and decorates 


HERE’S a STYLE story in 

this attractive ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Temlok De Luxe . . . but 
it’s a COMFORT and ECONOMY 
story, too. For this versatile new 
insulating material does three jobs 
at one time and at one cost! 

First, Temlok De Luxe is decora- 
tive—comes factory-colored in ash, 
coral, cream, green, and white. The 
various shapes and sizes in which 


it is made—panels, planks, and 
boards—permit interesting  flexi- 


bility of pattern and design. 
Secondly, Temlok De Luxe is 
an efficient insulator. It keeps 
buildings warmer in winter—cooler 
in summer, thus reducing fuel 
consumption and increasing year- 
round comfort. The third advan- 
tage is the noise-quieting factor 
of Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe 
—especially important in offices, 


Ar mstrong’s 


restaurants, and public buildings. 

It will pay you to consider the 
many advantages of Armstrong’s 
Temlok De Luxe. You'll find it 
adaptable for both new construc- 
tion and remodeling. See Sweet’s 
for complete data, or write to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Build- 
ing Materials Division, 911 
Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 








NEW TEMLOK INSTALLATION 
METHOD GIVES QUICKER, 
STRONGER RESULTS 


New metal devices 
—Armstrong’s TEM- 
CLIPS—provide a per- 
manent, invisible sup- 
port which ‘'floats’’ 
individual panels or 
planks against wall 
or ceiling bases. They 
allow normal move- 
ment of the base 
without disturbing the Temlok De Luxe. 
For a faster, more efficient installation, 
specify the use of Armstrong’s Tem-Clips. 














S TEMLOK INSULATION 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES 
- ARMSTRONG’S MONOWALL 


TEMSEAL SHEATHING - 


LATH 
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Nitiom Ties 
CASEMENT HARDWARE 


For large and heavy sash 
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JUMBO WHITCO CASEMENT HARDWARE USED 
ON KNEEDLER RESIDENCE IN MANILA, P. 1 
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JUMBO WHITCO CASEMENT HARDWARE SOLD 
THROUGH BUILDERS’ HARDWARE DEALERS. 


A.A. DETAILS ON REQUEST, 


VINCENT WHITNEY CO. 
130 Tenth St., San Francisco, Calif. 




















(Continued from page 53) 

it covers only the residential architec- 
ture of the last two decades, it traces 
the influences which colored all the 
periods of California history, from 
the Mediterranean, through the 
Eastern Colonial adaptations, down 
to the present, where “function” re- 
places “style.” Throughout, it clearly 
illustrates those characteristics which 
have made California Architecture 
individual: the low-p:tched _ roofs 
which harmonize with the landscape 
despite the style to which they are 
adapted, and the free, open character 
of the elevations which associate the 
light, spacious interiors with an en- 
viable climate outside. 

More than 90 residences are repre- 
sented in photographs, in many cases 
with plans and landscaping. The 
commentary which prefaces period 
divisions of the book outlines briefly 
the historic background of the period. 
“Regional Architecture in Southern 
California” is an excellent pictorial 
record not only of the genius of the 
local architects, but also of the spirit 
which has made this section of the 
country flourish during recent years. 
ROBERT HENRI MUTRUX 


RHODE IsLAND ARCHITECTURE, by 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr. 
($3.00, cloth bound; $2.00, 
paper bound, 69 pages, 82” x 
11”, with 81 plates—Rhode Is- 
land Museum Press, Providence, 
Rhode Island). 

Each succeeding generation in Rhode 

Island built so well that the examples 

remaining may well serve as a guide 

to the architectural history of this 
country. With the belief established 
that these buildings would interest 
many, the Rhode Island Museum 

Press presents here a series of the 

examples. The 

camera work of many artists i; ex- 
ceptional and real blacks have been 
achieved in the printing. 

Yet this volume is no mere collec- 
tion of good photographs, for Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock Jr. has written 
critical essays on the seven important 
phases of Rhode Island architecture. 
By the adoption of this form Mr. 
Hitchcock has been able to omit much 
factual information already well pre- 


outstanding — local 


sented in other volumes and to pre- 
sent here his sincere appreciation of 
the past works and the social influ- 
ences which produced them. His brief 
but thorough sketches of the mode of 


5 4 


life which created the mill villages of 
the early nineteenth century, the so- 
ciety which in later years demanded 
the elaborate residences of Hunt, 
Richardson and White, and finally 
the present attempt to find a new 
approach to living in the Rhode Is- 
land vernacular will appeal to the 
modern designer. 

In the future will there be men 
remembered for the architecture they 
create or has a period of carpenter 
modern begun: Read Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s challenging essays to the Ar- 
chitect of Today. 

JOHN C, SEWARD 


CITY PLANNING COURSE 
To meet the requirements of candi- 
dates for employment in civil service 
or public or private work in the fields 
of administrative, legal, and technical 
city planning, Dean Bossange, of the 
New York University School of Ar- 
chitecture and Allied Arts, announces 
a course in the Theory of City Plan- 
ning, with special emphasis upon New 
York City and the New York metro- 
politan region. 

This intensive course of study, 
which has been approved by the Civil 
Service Commission and the City 
Planning Commission of the City of 
New York, will include lectures, 
laboratory work, and special design. 
Dr. Carol Aronovici wil’ be in 
charge, assisted by a corps of experts 
in public service and private practice. 
Among those who have offered their 
cooperation are: Sir Raymond Un- 
win, Clarence Stein, Harold Butten- 
heim, Harold M. Lewis, and Walter 
Bleucher. 

The course will run for twelve 
weeks, beginning on January 3, 
1940, at 8:05 P. M. in the School 
of Architecture and Allied Arts, New 
York University, 1071 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York. Lectures will be 
given on Mondays and Wednesdays 
from 8:05-9:50 P. M. and _ field 
work on Saturdays from 10:00 


A. M.-12:30 P. M. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
A New York Architect with many 
years successful practice seeks an ar- 
rangement with another New York 
(Manhattan) architect or firm with 
sufficient organization to handle addi- 
tional work. He writes, “I propose 
to share the profits of my work (wit! 
a moderate minimum guarantee) 1 
exchange for office, drafting space, 
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and clerical service, and will not ex- 
pect to share profits of the other 
party’s work. If desirable, my present 
well-located quarters, adequate for 
the proposed arrangement, are avail- 
able at low rental. I am a Columbia 
graduate; a member of the A.I.A. 
and other leading architectural soci- 
eties.”” 

Address Box 


Inguiries invited. 
3734, PENcIL Pornts. 


GLASS EXHIBITION 
An exhibition of decorations in glass, 
executed on commission for Steuben 
Glass, Inc., by twenty-seven noted 
artists, will be held in the Steuben 
Building, 818 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, beginning January 10 
continuing for one month. 
The artists represented in the ex- 
hibition are: Thomas Benton, Chris- 
tian Berard, Sir Muirhead Bone, 
Jean Cocteau, John Stewart Curry, 
Salvador Dali, Georgio de Chirico, 
Andre Derain, Raoul Dufy, Arthur 
Eric Rowton Gill, A.R.A., D.L., 
John Gregory, Jean Hugo, Peter 
Hurd, Moise Kisling, Leon Kroll, 
Marie Laurencin, Fernand Leger, 
Aristide Maillol, Paul Manship, 
Henri Matisse, Isamu Noguchi, 
Georgia O’Keefe, Jose Maria Sert, 
Pavel Tchelitchew, Sidney Waugh, 
Grant Wood, and others. 


and 


HOUSING STATISTICS 

The Architectural and Engineer- 
ing Guild, Local 66, finds that 475,- 
000 new dwellings were built during 
1939—105,000 more than in 1935. 
me OD. GS Authority 
through its loan program contrib- 
uted one-eighth of the 1939 volume, 
or 60,000 units. While this is an im- 
provement over such years as 1932, 
1933 and 1934 when new dwelling 
construction dropped below the 100,- 
000 mark, it is still some distance 
from 800,000 units per year—the 
number needed to maintain existing 
standards of housing (which are bad 


Housing 


enough ). 

The chief menace to continued 
improvement is the increase of retail 
material prices, which rose 4.9% in 
October. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index of wholesale prices of 
building materials rose from 89.5, 
on August 19, to 93.1, on November 
11. This is a reflection of the vast- 
scale diversion of material and energy 
If such diversion 
continues there will be 


to war industries. 
a decline in 
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the volume of privately-financed gram 
housing. public 
The prospect of such a decline Navy 


S. Hous- 
ing Authority. This agency, the only 
one capable of taking up the slack in 


focuses attention on the U. 


residential construction, has ex- 
hausted its funds. A bill to authorize 
the expenditure by the U.S.H.A. of 
$800,000,000 was passed by the 
United States Senate 
pending in the Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives. Final 
action upon this bill is expected in 
January. Unfortunately, the U.S.H. 
A. may have to compete with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s war preparation pro- 


and now. is issue. 


PARKCHESTER 





ECORA is proud to be identified with the 

products utilized in this vast project spon- 
sored by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and conceived by its Board of Design, with Star- 
rett Brothers & Eken, Inc. as General Contractors. 


Once again Pecora Calking Compound has been 
selected to do its full share in making weather- 
tight and more enduring, a national landmark. 
For 31 years, architects and builders everywhere 
have learned to depend upon Pecora Calking 
Compound, for experience has proved that when 
properly applied, this material will not dry out, 
crack or chip. No other compound can surpass 
Pecora in permanence. No other compound can 
offer more uniform high quality. 


Pecora invites your specification wherever the use 
of calking compound is indicated for weather pro- 
tection, for temperature regulation, and for fuel 
saving. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


Sedgley Avenue & Venango Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ECORA 


ALSO MORTAR STAINS e 


SASH PUTTIES e@ 





billions for 1940 and 3 
1941. 
this program’s strain on the public 
credit by reducing relief and WPA 
funds and by restricting the U. 5S. 
Housing Authority’s borrowing 
power. Guns or housing will be the 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
The spring semester of the School of 
Design, in Chicago, will begin its 
spring semester February 12, it is an- 
nounced by L. Moholy-Nagy. 
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for the right to borrow on the 
credit. For the Army and 
the President is asking 1.7 
billions for 
Efforts will be made to relieve 
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Applying Pecora Calking Compound 
to one of the 66,000 windows 


CALKING 
COMPOUND 


PECOMASTICS 











BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


DISTINGUISH MANY 
HOMES OF TODAY... 


N the notable progress 

that has been made in 
home construction in recent 
years, Carey Building Prod- 
ucts have proved an influ- 
ential factor. 





Architects have found that 
these highly efficient mate- 
rials enhance exterior beauty 
and charm ... assure the 
maximum of interior com- 
fort ... add to the life of the 
building . . . drastically re- 
duce maintenance. 


Carey Products are impor- 
tant to the architect, because 
they aid him in designing 
homes offering modern ad- 
vantages at reasonable cost. 


Help your client make his 
home a better investment by 
including Carey Products in 
your specifications. Carey 
service is nationwide. See 
Catalog in Sweet’s, or write 
for full details — address 
Dept. 54. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 


Lockland « Cincinnati, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











The results of the Third and Fourth 
Regional Architectural Competitions 
for Federal buildings have been an- 
nounced by W. E. Reynolds, Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings. In the 
Third Competition, which called for 
the design of a new $400,000 Post 
Office and Court House for Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, the Jury selected 
Frederick Mathesius, John A. 
Thompson, and Gerald A. Holmes, 
Associated Architects, as winners. 

Honorable Mention was awarded 
to the following: Thomas M. James 
Company, Boston; Raphael Hume, 
Stamford, Connecticut; and Austin 
&F Austin and Edmond J. Ryan, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Seventy-four designs were entered 
in the competition for the Montpelier 
Post Office by architects residing in 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, the six States which 
comprise the region in which the 
competition was held. The Jurors, 
drawn from nearby States to judge 
the designs were: Sherley W. Mor- 
gan, of Princeton, N. J.; George 
Bain Cummings, of Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Alfred V. duPont, of Wil- 
mington, Del.; Edward B. Green, 
of Buffalo, N. Y.; and Charles T. 
Ingham, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Jury submitted the following 
statement in connection with the 
winning design: 

“Design No. 20, which is recommended 
for the prize, was commended for having 
made an interesting use of the site. The Post 
Office lobby is well-lighted and _ attractive, 
provided with a separate exit towards the 
rear of the lot. The author of this design 
suggests that it may be possible in the future 
to connect this doorway with an approach 
from Elm Street, which would pass behind 
the County Court House. The work space is 
ample, well-lighted, and conveniently arranged, 
and the access for mail trucks and for park- 
ing of employees’ cars is well studied. 

“The Court Room has outside light and is 
well placed away from the traffic on State 
Street. There is a commendable separation 
between the circulation to the Post Office and 
that to the Court House and offices. The build- 
ing has a simple but interesting mass, and pre- 
sents the possibilities of a distinctive and 
effective exterior treatment. The sides are well 


composed with the front so that it will look 
well from all directions.” 


+ * * 


The Jury in the Fourth Regional 
Competition, for the design of a 
Post Office Building for the City of 
Burlingame, California, with a cost 
limit of $150,000, has announced 
Ulysses Floyd Rible, of Beverly Hills, 


California, as winner. 
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COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Honorable Mention awards were 
given to: Harry M. Michelsen, San 
Francisco; John Ekin Dinwiddie, 
San Francisco; and Graham Latta 
and Whitney R. Smith, Associated 
Architects, of Glendale, California. 

One hundred and thirty-two de- 
signs were entered in the competition 
for the Burlingame Post Office by 
architects residing in California, 
Nevada, and Arizona, the three 
States comprising Region No, 11 in 
which the competition was held. The 
Jurors drawn from nearby States to 
judge the designs were: Ellis F. 
Lawrence, of Portland, Oregon; 
Burnham Hoyt, of Denver, Colo- 
rado; and Ralph H. Cameron, of 
San Antonio, Texas. 

The Jury’s comments were gen- 
eral and indicated satisfaction in the 
quality of the designs submitted. The 
prize-winning drawings in the Bur- 
lingame Post Office Competition will 
be presented in an early issue of 
PENCIL PornTs. 


ROME PRIZES 

The American Academy in Rome 
has announced its annual two-year 
Fellowships in Architecture, Classical 
Studies, Landscape Architecture, 
Musical Composition, Painting, and 
Sculpture. The Fellowships are of- 
fered with the understanding that if, 
due to the European situation, the 
trustees should deem it unwise to 
send its fellows to Rome, the Acad- 
emy reserves the right to call off the 
competitions, or to cancel the awards, 
or to offer the appointees the option 
of deferring their fellowships or of 
fulfilling them in America under 
Academy supervision. 

In Architecture, the Gordon Fel- 
lowship may be awarded; in Classi- 
cal Studies, the Jesse Benedict Carter 
Fellowship; in Landscape Architec- 
ture, the Garden Club of America 
Fellowship; in Musical Composition, 
the Juilliard Fellowship; in Painting, 
the Jacob H. Lazarus Fellowship, 
supported by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

The competitions are open to un- 
married men (in Classical Studies to 
men and women) not over 30 years 
of age who are citizens of the United 
States. The stipend of each fellow- 
ship is $1250 a year, with an allow- 
ance of $300 for transportation t 
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and from Rome; and $200 to $300 
to fellows in the fine arts for mate- 
rials and incidental expenses. Resi- 
dence and studio are provided with- 
out charge at the Academy, and the 
total estimated value of each fellow- 
ship is about $2000 a year. 

Entries for competitions will be re- 
ceived until February 1, 1940. Cir- 
culars of information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. When writing for these 
documents the applicant should specify 
the subject in which he desires to 
compete. 


PALMER FELLOWSHIP 


Princeton University is receiving ap- 
plications for the Lowell M. Palmer 
Fellowship in Architecture, it is an- 
nounced. The purpose of this fellow- 
ship is to enable a student of un- 
usual promise to undertake advanced 
study at the School of Architecture, 
Princeton University. The holder is 
exempt from tuition fees, and will re- 
ceive a stipend of $700 to enable him 
to complete a year of residence at 
the University. 

In awarding the Fellowship, con- 
sideration will be given to achieve- 
ment in architectural design, schol- 
astic record, personal character, and 
professional experience. All applicants 
must be citizens of the United States, 
less than 27 years old on October 1, 
1940, and in good physical condition. 

Applications must be in by March 
1, 1940, and blanks and further in- 
formation may be had from the Sec- 
retary of the School of Architecture, 
Princeton University, Princeton, 


N. J. 


BROADCASTING STATION 


The Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 
invites students in all Architectural 
Schools and Ateliers in the United 
States to participate in the solution of 
a problem for “A 1000 Watt Broad- 
casting Transmitter Station.” Prizes 
totaling $400 will be donated by the 
Western Electric Company as fol- 
lows: First Prize, $250; Second 
Prize, $100; and Third Prize, $50. 

The Jury of Award will be com- 
posed of J. Andre Fouilhoux, of 
Harrison & Fouilhoux; Ely Jacques 
Kahn; Ralph Walker, of Voorhees, 
Walker, Foley & Smith; Alfred 
Fellhetmer, of Fellheimer & Wag- 
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Hillyard’s NEW 


STEELTONIAN 20° 


Steel Wool Machine for Modern 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


Modern Floors demand modern 
methods of maintenance. Hillyard’s 
methods include the ‘“Steeltonian” 
which provides a practical, economical 
way todry clean and polish many types 
of floors with steel wool. 












HILLYARD’S Specifications 


SWEET'S 
CATALOG 


Section 17, 
Pages 39. 


bR iam The Hillyard 

Manual on 
Proper Floor Mainte- 
nance, full of practical, 
helpful ideas on eco- 
nomical maintenance. 
Write for your copy 
today. 


New Dry Cleaning Method for Floors 


1 The Hillyard ‘‘Steeltonian’’ provides a practical, economical way to 





recondition wood, linoleum, asphalt tile and rubber tile floors. 
Produces a smooth, non-slippery surface easy to keep clean without 
scrubbing or mopping. 


Designed especially for cleaning and polishing floors with steel wool. 
+x Primarily intended for burnishing Hillyard’s Penetrating Seals into the 

fibres of the floor. It burnishes the seal in; dirt and moisture are sealed 
out. All dirt that falls on such a floor necessarily remains on the surface, from 
which it may_be easily swept or removed with a Hillyard Automatic Dust Mop 
or by a light buffing with the “‘Steeltonian.” 


The “‘Steeltonian” is made in two sizes, the ten inch and the twenty 

inch. This sturdy machine has a built-in dust collector and steel wool 

can be bought anywhere in convenient reels of long strand, continuous 
ribbon form. There are no expensive drums to buy or replace. 


Write or wire the Hillyard Sales Co. for a FREE demonstration, there is a Hillyard 
Service Man in your community, his recommendations and advice are yours 


for the asking. 


WAHILLYWARD SALES CO. 


oe ...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. * 
atid 
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COVE BASE 
thal 


CUTS COSTS 


AGAIN! 


Kennedy is proud to announce 
another great improvement 
in cove bases —a base with 
a '/g" wall flap — combining 
amazing flexibility with a cost 
25°, to 30°, lower than has 
ever before been possible for 
such quality. In addition it pos- 
sesses every other advantage 
heretofore found only in 
Flex-O-Base and the most ex- 
pensive cove bases. It is tough, 
durable and permanently hand- 
some—never shows mop marks 
—resists scuffing, kicking or 
scraping—never needs repaint- 
ing—is speedily installed with- 
out any keying, recessing or 


underbedding. 


We have prepared a simple 
but complete file card about 
the new Flex-O-Base that gives 
all the technical information 
you SHOULD have in your files. 
Without obligation, mail the 
enclosed coupon now for this 


and an ACTUAL SAMPLE. 





DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc. 1 
58 Second Avenve, Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
Without obligating me please send new ; 
Flex-O-Base SAMPLE and data FILE CARD. 4 

1 
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(Continued from page 57) 
ner; and J. R. Popperle, Chief 
Engineer of Station WOR. The en- 
tries will be judged in New York 
the first week in May. 
A copy of the program and techni- 
cal data covering radio and transmit- 


ting equipment may be obtained 
writing to the Secretary, Beaux-Arts 
Institute of Design, 304 East 44th 
Street, New York. No trati 
fee or preliminary sketch is required. 


UNIVERSITY MEDAL 


At the Annual Meeting of the Societe 
Diplomes par le 
Gouvernement, held on December 7, 
“The University Medal,” given each 
year to the school or college which 
has the best record of accomplishment 
in the teaching of Architecture, was 
awarded to the Georgia School of 
Similar awards have 
been won in recent years by Yale, 
Princeton, New York University, 
Harvard, Carnegie Tech, and other 


des Architectes 


Technology. 


colleges. 
The award is based on comparison 
of results obtained by various schools 


who submit student work to the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design, 
where it is judged by practicing 


Architects from New York and 
neighboring cities. 

The Societe’s Gold Medal for in- 
dividual accomplishment was awarded 
to Paul Campagna, of the Univer- 


sity of Illinois; and the Silver Medal 


went to A. Clark Hudson, of 
Georgia Tech. 
~~ 


AIS.C. JURY 


The following Jury has been ap- 
pointed by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction to select the prize 
winning designs in the Students’ An- 


nual Bridge Design Competition: 
Homer R. Seely, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Public Works (Bridges), 
City of New York; W. Earle An- 
drews, Consulting Engineer; Fred- 
erick ©. Hirons, Architect; Alfred 
Easton Poor, Architect; and Ken- 


neth Reid, Editor of PENcIL PoINts. 

This competition has been held 
annually during the last eleven years. 
First, second, and third prizes of 
$200, $100, and $50, respectively, 
will be awarded, certificates 
signed by the Jury of Award and by 
the officers of the Institute will be 
presented to the prize winners and 
to those whose designs are given 
Honorable Mention. 

The Jury will meet on February 
14 to make the selections. 


TRAVEL EXHIBITION 
A group of sketches and photographs, 
made by Harvey P. Clarkson during 
his travels as holder of the 1938 Le- 
Brun Traveling Scholarship, will be 
shown at The Architectural League, 
January 15-20. 

Clarkson combined a railway and 
bicycle tour, and his exhibition re- 


and 


cords impressions of the European 
scene—in Norway, Sweden, Finland, 


Denmark, Germany, Holland, Bel- 


gium, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Greece. 
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Pencil sketch of a factory at Kotka, Finland, by Harvey P. Clarkson 
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That will enable you to 
express yourself — to se- 
cure a different effect 
without having a pro- 
truding butt or hinge to 
be considered? 


soss 
INVISIBLE 
HINGES 


“Are there but not seen” 








They are conspicuous by 
their absence! 
Adaptable for anything 
that hinges. 





Write for complete 
data. 


SOSS MANUFACTURING CO. 
653 E. First Ave., Roselle, N. J. 
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BORING GOLD MEDAL 


Columbia University School of Ar- 
chitecture has awarded the Boring 
Gold Medal for 1940 to Vincent G. 
Kling, of East Orange, N. J., it is 
announced by Dean Leopold Arnaud. 

The all 
fourth-year students, called for the 
design of “A Garden for a Carillon 
Tower.” Second place went to Ar- 
nold W. Eckhoff, of Palisades Park, 
N, j. 

The Jury, of which Dean Arnaud 
was Chairman, consisted of George 
P. Hritz, George Kosmac, and Will's 
N. Mills, of New York City; and 
Julius von Sternberg and Harold T. 
Brinkerhoff, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Boring Medal was established 
in 1934 by the Alumni Association 
of the School of Architecture in 
honor of Dean William A. Boring, 
who came to Columbia as professor 


competition, open to 


of design in 1915 and was succes- 
sively named director and first dean 


of the 


INDUSTRIAL ART 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
will its fifteenth exhibition of 
American industrial art on April 16, 
continuing through September 15. 

A comprehensive display of house 


School. 


( ypen 


furnishings, consisting in part of room 
schemes and in part of groupings of 
objects of industrial art used in deco- 
ration is planned. Following the gen- 
eral plan of organization in similar 
exhibitions of 1929 and 1934, the 
Museum has invited a group of 
twenty well known architects and de- 
signers to act asa Co-operating Com- 
mittee. This Committee will func- 
tion in four sections, each under the 
supervision of an architect as chair- 
man. 


GEORGE 8S. MILLS 

emma ree 
George Strafford Mills, F.A.I.A., 
founder and senior member of the 
architectural firm of Mills, Rhines, 
Bellman & Nordhoff, in ‘Toledo, 
died December 27 at his home on 
Scottwood Avenue. He was 73 years 
old. 

Among the buildings Mr. Mills de- 
signed were the Ohio Bank Building, 
the Edison Building, the Toledo 
Club, Ohio Bell Telephone Build- 
ings, throughout Ohio as well as in 
Toledo, and the Commodore Perry 
Hotel. He also was active for many 
years as President of the State Board 
of Examiners for Architects. 
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for Building entification 


All-Porcelain 


Tru-Lite Letters 
with the exclusive 
featured  rolled- 
bead edge .. . are 
made to your order 
in any style or 
size, in any color 
or combinations of 
colors. Fully ex- 
plained in Data 
Sheets including 
info on illumination 
and installation. 





Steel with 
Porcelain 
Inlay 


Tru-Lite Letters 
have found wide 
acceptance with 
architects. Digni- 
fied, they embody 
the best in design 
and - construction. 
Data Sheets 
complete info on 
size, shape, illumi- 
nation and installa- 


Stainless 















*Mail Coupon Now 


Just clip the coupon below, paste it on a penny 
postcard and your set of these new Don Graf 
Data Sheets will come your way — pronto. 
THE W. A. BARROWS 

PORCELAIN ENAMEL CO.., 

Langdon Farm Road & Pennsylvania Railroad 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me set-of-four Don Graf Data Sheets on 
Barrows Tru-Lite letters. 
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A Notable List of 











Outstanding Architectural Books 


THE DESIGN OF LETTERING, Egon Weiss. 
Alphabets of every style, with “net values” carefully worked 
out, are provided for the convenience of the user of this book. 
By the use of Mr. Weiss’ system of ‘‘Net Values” an inscription 
to fit a given space can be laid out right the first time—so 
accurately spaced that only minor modifications, if any, will be 
necessary. 192 pages, 9 x 12, 155 text illustrations .... $5.00 


THE WORK OF CRAM & FERGUSON, including some of the 
work of BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 

This book includes approximately 334 pages of plates of 

Churches in the mediaeval and Georgian styles, Collegiate and 

School Buildings, Libraries and Residences. |! x 14 inches, 

bound in buckram, enclosed in slip case. ............. $10.00 


METAL PLATE LITHOGRAPHY, C. A. Seward. 

A brief and concise but adequate manual of technique for the 

process of drawing on and printing from zinc and aluminum 

— to produce lithographs. 72 pages including 20 plates. 
rinted by offset Litho Pecan, 6 8% x 11%, cloth bound . $2.00 


SKETCHING AND RENDERING IN PENCIL, Arthur L. Guptill. 
A book of 200 pages with exhaustive text and hundreds of il- 
lustrations. 9 x 12 inches, cloth bound ................ $5.00 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK, Arthur L. Guptill. 

Furnishes a sound and thorough guide for the study of pen and 
ink and its various techniques. 444 pages, 9 x 12 inches, pro- 
enn Pr eee ee re $8.50 


PERSPECTIVE PROJECTION, Ernest Irving Freese. 

Presents a new and thoroughly tested method for making per- 
spective drawings without the use of a vanishing point. 64 
ne 2 ee, OE 0 OD bovis se woe oe 00% 000060 00s $1.50 


GOOD PRACTICE IN CONSTRUCTION, Philip G. Knobloch. 

Contains 114 plate - of practical construction details cov- 
ering 300 subjects. iis book, originally published in two parts 
selling at $4.00 each, ~ now been revised, enlarged and bound 
in cloth and published in one volume ................ $6.00 


THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, John F. Harbeson. 
Follows the method of the Beaux Arts, allowing the student to 
study at will the underlying principles of architectural de- 
sign. 300 pages, 9 x 12 inches, profusely illustrated, cloth 
GG «ses es an oo baou dale Sd oils 8 Sw SS a ao ee $7.50 
DRAFTING ROOM PRACTICE, Eugene Clute. 

Presents in a clear and useful manner, a view of present-day 
drafting room . The entire work of the drafting room 
is included in the scope of this book. 300 pages, 9 x 12 inches, 
ee ee eS a eA ere a ee ee $2.00 


COLOR IN SKETCHING AND 
RENDERING 
By ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


This volume offers a vast fund of information on practically 
every phase of representative painting in water color and re- 
lated media. Step by step, the text leads through particularly 
complete elementary chapters (telling exactly what to buy and 
how to = it) to later professional considerations. Every point 
is full ene and graphically illustrated. Numbered exercises 
are offered for students forced to work without a teacher. Many 
secrets of the professional are revealed. 

There are 350 pages, 9 x 12; 195 beautiful full page illustrations, 
many in full color, and 70 text illustrations. Complete index. 
We feel this is the most valuable text and reference book on 
the subject yet published. Send for circular in color. 


Handsomely and durably bound in cloth ............ $10.00 


ART IN FEDERAL BUILDINGS 
VOLUME I— MURAL DESIGN 
By EDWARD BRUCE AND FORBES WATSON 


The first of a series of source volumes of the most significant 
art movement of modern times. 
Volume I contains a ‘Preface by Edward Bruce; “A Perspective 
of American Murals" by Forbes Watson; Illustrated with 29 
half-tone reproductions of earlier American Murals; 490 half- 
tone illustrations of the mural designs; 380 line cuts of archi- 
tectural drawings showing their position in the buildings; also 
an authoritative account of the exact procedure—competition 
methods, appointments, etc.—by which the Government has pur- 
chased mural —o for its Federal buildings, and a bi- 
a index of the 125 artists whose designs are repro- 
uced. 
324 Pages. 870 Illustrations. 1344” x 11”. Artist Edition, pare 
Library Edition bound in linen ...........cccceee $10. 





PRACTICAL REQUIREMENTS OF MODERN BUILDINGS, 
Eugene Clute. 

Contains concise statements of the requirements for buildings 

for different purposes, together with architects’ drawings an 

photographs that illustrate the latest practice in meeting these 

requirements. 231 pages, 9 x 12 inches ...............- $2.0 


GOOD PRACTICE IN CONSTRUCTION—Part II of the Original 
Edition, Philip G. Knobloch. 

This volume contains details for store fronts, log cabins, 

theatres and other buildings that are constantly being built. 52 

plate pages, 9 x 12 $2.00 


THE SMALLER HOUSES AND GARDENS OF VERSAILLES, 
1680-1815, French and Eberlein. 

This volume sets forth an aspect of the 17th and 18th Century 

French Domestic Architecture. It comprises nearly 200 pages 

of exterior and interior views. 9 x 12 inches, handsomely 

WI avg Weed th 5 wk 2k IR TRIE OS STE SALE ELBa es 21s MranelOe ain ate $3.00 


THE TREATMENT OF INTERIORS, Eugene Clute. 

Brief paragraphs, accompanied by many illustrations, point out 
the new tendencies in decoration and interior design. 208 
pages, 59 full page plates and hundreds of smaller illustrations, 
ee eee ee ge ee a ee $3.00 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR A HOSPITAL, erected at West Chester, 
Pa.—York and Sawyer, Architects. 

This book contains the exact specifications used for the erec- 

tion of this hospital, with many illustrations of the various 

rooms. 500 pages, 8!4 x 11 inches, bound in buckram, complete 

BORO CMOE 6 a5 5 OOS ceo WS So OKIWESE ES 0 CdR eles ee So $1. 


PARIS PRIZE IN ARCHITECTURE—WINNING DESIGNS, 1904- 
1927. 


The designs in this portfolio were chosen by the Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects. as the best solutions submitted of the 
exacting problems presented. Size 10 x 15 inches, 35 plates, 
a SE a ir oan coro were eae ae $1.50 


FRAGMENTS D’ARCHITE(C:TURE ANTIQUE, D’Espouy. 
A reprint of 100 carefully selected plates from the original 


eens eee SS TE BOD ob cca 6 0 hb sos ecw eere viaccess $5.00 
ARCHITECTURE TOSCANE, A. Grandjean De Montigny et 
. Famin. 


This volume contains the entire 110 plates of the original edi- 
tion, reproduced with the greatest care and faithfulness. 9 x 12 
re, ON ye ire ere ah et OOO - $3.00 


PEN DRAWING 
By ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


Anyone interested in pen drawing, whether young or old, is 
quite certain to find this book well worth the most careful 
study. 


The illustrations include still life, trees, landscapes, buildings, 
animals, figures, etc. These are handled in outline, outline and 
black, outline with gray and black, solid silhouette, reversed 
silhouette, woodcut cookeinme, etc., in addition to the more 
common types of treatment. 


5% x 8% inches, Cloth. Original price, $1.50. 


PENCIL DRAWING 
By ERNEST W. WATSON 


This famous artist-teacher has written a book on a subject for 
which he is nationally known. He has managed to condense 
within its modest dimensions an amazing wealth of information. 
Whether one is an amateur, serious student, teacher or artist, 
he is almost sure to find in it much of interest and value, ar- 
ranged for quick reading and direct application. 


64 pages, 5% x 8% inches, Cloth. Original price, $1.50. 
REN 3; 7 'Gissn/atd wes wh Me eee bala oralarelnie's Be plave 3.0/6.6 bm e's Shia. 6 «+ $1.00 


64 pages, 
Now 


PENCIL TECHNIQUE PRACTICE SHEETS 


Eight reproductions, printed on drawing paper. 68 suanetrey 
outlining in gray the illustrations on pages 0, Tis; t22, 
124, 127, 136 and 139 of “Sketching and Rendering in Pencil. a 
These sheets save the student a great deal of time as they 
obviate the necessity of blocking out each sketch and so make 
it possible for him to proceed at once with the work “ 
Te ee Ee ert hy ie ee ee ee ee 


PENCIL POINTS LIBRARY 
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REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, U.S. A. 
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The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


THE STANDARD CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Architect. 
They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architect who has not adopted these 
forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 


General Conditions without Agreement... ao 
Agreement without General Conditions ...... .15 
Oriel GE Seam O OI o.oo ockiscseaeccneeeaas ~ OS 
Form of Subcontract ............0.00ccccccceceeeeeee = oO 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 

Proposal TRA See trees ey ; = 20 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) 02 
Complete set in cover ................... nes 75 
Review of the Standard Documents— 

by William Stanley Parker ............. .. 1.00 


Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Archi- 
tect’s supplies. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


Accounting Forms and Binders ........................ 
Prices furnished on request 


Agenda for Architects. ...................cccccccccsseseees $0.40 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical 
pO eae Ce ) er 1.00 
Standard Filing System for Architectural 
oe ld ES ne a ee 1.00 
BOOKS 
Handbook of Architectural Practice ................ $5.00 
(Under revision—announcement later.) 
Manual of Accounting for Architects ............ 5.00 
The Autobiography of an Idea— 
Louis H. Sullivan ............. 3.00 


(Reprint pending—announcement later.) 
A System of Architectural Ornament— 

Louis H. Sullivan. ................. Waser ena iad 15.00 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 

of Early American Architecture) ................ 20.00 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 
Master of Many Aste .....:.....:c.0..c.ccscsassosssvecsssees 30.00 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Just Published—NEW—U p-to-the-Minute! 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN | 





By knowing each and every deduc- 
tion to which you are justly entitled. 


2. By learning how to prepare your in- 
come tax return quickly and cor- 
rectly ... thus avoiding future assess- 
ments, penalties and interest charges. 





Over 100,000 copies of THIS BOOK have been sold! 











“Your Income Tax,” by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., is new, 
completely up-to-date, covers every Federal income tax re- 
quirement and every change of the past two years. Written 
in simple, untechnical language, it is the quickest and most 
accurate help ever devised for income tax payers. 


This book will save a great deal of your time, enable you 
to keep your tax down, and avoid the trouble of later as- 
sessments. We offer it on this double guarantee: 1. Look 
through it. If you do not agree it will be of definite help 
—return it, your money will be refunded. 2. OR—after you 
have made out your return with this book’s help, if it has 
not actually saved you time and money, return it then, we 
will refund its full price to you. 


ACT NOW—This book is available at all book and de- 
partment stores ... or direct from the publishers, Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., Dept. 57, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 


Zs This Book Includes 


Check Lists 


of exemptions and deductions 
to make sure you overlook nothing to which 
you are justly entitled. It contains: 


178 Items Which You May Exclude From Your Gross 
Income. 


75 Different Taxes Deductible by an Individual. 


9 Types of Charitable Contributions Which Have Been 
Approved as Deductions. 


225 Deductions Which May Be Made If You Are En- 


gaged in a Trade, Business, or Profession. 


40 Changes in the Law During 1939 Affected by Statutes, 
Rulings, and Decisions. 


15 Recommendations As to Security Transactions. 


122 Deductions Which May Be Made by Salaried Men 
and Women. 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me immediately................. copies 
| of “‘Your Income Tax” at $1 per copy, for which I 
enclose my remittance. It is understood that if this 


| book does not definitely save me both time and 
money, I may return it to you and you will refund 
| my money in full at once. 


Completely indexed! Name 
—with quick guide) 

to each and every" Address 
line in your tax} 
blank. 


5 ov per rere ; Se ee ; 
p+. Note: If resident of N. Y. City, add 2c Sales Tax 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Changes in Personnel, ete. 


APARTMENT HOUSE TELEPHONE 
WITH PILOT LIGHT 

An apartment house telephone with a pilot light that 
tells the tenant when the caller has opened the vestibule 
door is the latest wrinkle in modern communications. 
It is the product 
of Connecticut 
Telephone and 
Electric Corp., 
Meriden, Conn., 
manufacturers of 
apartment house 
and _ institutional 
communicating 
systems. 

The new tele- 
phone is designed 
to eliminate the 
common annoyance 
and embarrassment _ 
which is frequently caused to apartment dwellers when 
callers miss the door-opening signal. Now, the tenant, 
upon receiving the caller’s signal from the vestibule, 
clicks the door opener until the pilot light flashes, show- 
ing that the caller has opened the entrance door. 





ADJUSTABLE RUSTPROOF INSECT SCREEN 
One of the most improved window screens put on the 
market during the past year is an adjustable, all bronze, 
frameless screen which requires no painting. The patents 
were obtained by an architect as a result of attempting 
to design a screen which would not mar the architec- 
tural beauty of the window, and would allow more air 
and light to enter than any other type of screen. There 
is no hardware on the outside of the screen to detract 
from the external appearance of the window. 

The Flex-Fit is a full length screen having no sides 
or center rail. It has an adjustable top and bottom rail 
whereby the overall length of the screen can be varied 
one inch, to take care of windows which are not always 
true or square. This eliminates fitting which the ordinary 





type of wood screen requires. It is fastened by means of 
two hooks at the top and stretched into place by two 
levers at the bottom, all attached to the jamb. This 
hardware includes four screws; a template being fur- 
nished to locate the necessary holes, thereby making in- 
stallation simple. 

The sides have a reinforced selvaged edge. Tests have 
been made in the laboratory of one of the largest metal 
manufacturing companies in the country in which a full 
size screen was loaded at the sides up to 85 pounds. 
When the load was released the screen fitted the window 





frame with no evidence of a wavy or rippled edge. The 
average tension on the screen is normally but 15 pounds. 

There is no upkeep to the Flex-Fit screen as it never 
needs painting. It can be put up and taken off the win- 
dow from the inside in a few seconds. A woman can do 
it with ease. It can be released at the bottom by a lever 
which leaves the window free for cleaning. A partic- 
ularly desirable feature about it is the minimum amount 
of storage space necessary. The screens can be rolled up 
without injury, replaced in the original carton furnished 
with them, and stored in an ordinary clothes closet. 
Apartment houses have found this a big saving in stor- 
age space. The Flex-Fit screen sells for no more than a 
good painted wood screen. Further information regard- 
ing this screen is available by writing to the Flex-Fit 
Screen Co., Inc., 7 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


NEW SENSITIZED OZALID FOIL 


An application of a new sensitized Ozalid foil recently 
announced by the Ozalid Corp., 354 Fourth Ave., New 
York, is portrayed in the accompanying illustration 
showing the reinforcing qualities of this new product 
in reviving line detail in a print made from a smuggy 
and worn tracing. As illustrated these results are ac- 
complished by first getting a foil print of the original 
drawing and subsequently making Ozalid paper prints 
of this foil duplicate. In this operation the Ozalid foil 
acts as a filter straining out the undesirable background 
and reviving line detail with the result it is stated, that 
Ozalid paper prints made from the foil duplicate are 
much sharper and clearer than the original tracing. 

A foil dupli- 
cate will also 
take the place of 
an original 
drawing in cases 
where more than 
an original are 
needed. In addi- 
tion, the trans- 
lucency of this 
foil is such that 
it can be used 
in as many as 
six layers to pro- 
duce a compos- / 
ite print show- Z 
ing the grouped ars 
eae KS CC endo 
copies. MADE FROM THE FOIL 

The above applications are for Ozalid clear foil which 
is glossy on both sides. A foil matted on one side so as 
to take pencil and ink lines, is also available. The char- 
acteristics of this matted foil makes it possible to re- 
produce a basic design or drawing with modifications 
and changes without destroying or altering the original 
in any way. This opens the way to innumerable short 
cuts in drafting. The “block out” method or Ozalid 
corrector fluid can be used to blot out that portion of 
the drawing to be changed. The desired alterations can 
then be drawn in on the foil copy with pen and ink or 
even pencil. Ozalid prints made from this altered foil 
copy will reflect these changes leaving the original 
drawing intact. 

The base material of Ozalid foil is acetate safety film 
which is non-inflammable with the same tensile strength 
in all directions. The image is embedded in the foil and 
cannot be damaged by scratching due to frequent use. 
In addition to these characteristics both the clear and 
the matted foils possess, it is said, all the advantages 
inherent in the Ozalid positive-printing, dry-developing 
process. 
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ARCHITECTURAL METAL SHAPES 
FOR GLASS BLOCK CONSTRUCTION 


A recent development in the architectural and building 
field, is a new method for using prefabricated and inter- 
locking metal members for glass block construction. 
These metal members, completely prefabricated from 
architectural bronze and aluminum alloy extruded 
shapes, were perfected by Revere Copper and Brass In- 
corporated, New York, and provide a strong self-align- 
ing framework enclosing and securing each glass block 
into a rigid, integral, almost monolithic panel unit. 
Numerous advantages are claimed for this new 
method of construction. Architects have recognized the 
value of setting glass with metal, but until now, have 
had no way to use metal with glass blocks. Now glass 
blocks can be erected with either of two popular deco- 
rative metals, and the beauty of the glass is enhanced by 
the metal. The two blend together to emphasize the 





panel as the unit rather than the individual blocks. The 
precise, delicate lines of the metal not only increase the 
beauty but permit a uniform alignment of each course 
of glass blocks. 

Interior construction offers few problems of expansion 
and contraction but the flexibility of the metal members 
permits a slight movement of the blocks in the metal 
framework and eliminates this problem completely. The 
framework also serves to distribute the loads which are 
carried on continuous horizontal members, and dis- 
tributed through short vertical members. This however, 
does not make a load bearing panel. 

Considerable emphasis is placed upon the salvage value 
of this construction. Only reasonable care is required to 
completely and quickly dismantle (disassemble) a Metal- 
Glass panel and all of the material, both glass block and 
metal, is immediately ready for re-erection. 

Two sizes of glass block can be erected by this meth- 
od. For 8” x 8” blocks, the members provide for con- 
struction up to 18 blocks wide and 18 blocks high. For 
12” x 12” blocks, the maximum is 12 blocks wide and 
12 blocks high, but in both cases, there is provision for 
longer walls by joining panels together in straight line 
or at angles. No provision is made for curved construc: 
tion or for 6” x 6” block. 
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The Revere system consists primarily of two extruded 
shapes. One is designed and fabricated as a perimeter 
shape for the top, bottom and sides of a panel. One side 
of this shape has a profile that fits the sides of the block, 
while the other side is designed for connecting the glass 
block panel to adjacent construction. The other shape 
has both sides designed to fit the sides of the block and 
is used in continuous horizontal lengths and short verti- 
cal lengths between each course of block. Hooks on the 
ends of the short verticals interlock with “L” shaped 
holes in the continuous horizontals which are, in turn, 
interlocked with the perimeter members by means of 
tenons, mortice slots and wedge keys. 

Supplementary extruded shapes and _ prefabricated 
members provide for doors, windows and cased openings 
in either architectural bronze or aluminum alloy or in a 
combination of both. 

Distribution of the Revere system of metal members 
is being handled through the established channels used 
for glass block. The differences between the profiles of 
Insulux and P-C blocks requires slight differences in 
design of the respective shapes, but a system is available 
for each product in both the 8” x 8” and 12” x 12” 
sizes. 

The system designed for Insulux block is bein: sold 
by the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Insulux Products Divi- 
sion, Toledo, Ohio, through its glass block sales organi- 
zation. 

The Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
sell the Revere system for use with P-C Glass Blocks 
through the organization of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., and through the various branches of W. P. Fuller 
& Co. on the Pacific Coast. 


NEW LINE OF CORBIN TUBULAR LOCKS 
AND LATCHES 


To meet present demands for hardware suitable for low- 
cost houses and price-important commercial construc- 
tion, P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn., recently an- 
nounced a complete line of locks and latches of the 
tubular type. The mechanism is inclosed in a tubular- 
shaped housing which is conducive of the name applied 
to this line. 








No deep mortising is required to install these locks 
and latches and, therefore, time can be saved on large 
installation jobs. Except for a recess to set in the latch 
front, only two intersecting holes are required for in- 
stalling most units. 

Combining all essential features, the latch line con- 
sists of four different sets which have emergency lock- 
ing and unlocking devices. With these sets are a wide 
range of attractive knob designs and four escutcheon 
designs to choose from that are suitable for all interior 
doors. For outside entrance doors, the lock line offers 
safety and convenience features obtainable in all good 
locks. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


SPRING SESSION EVENING COURSES 
Architectural and Industrial Design, Construction, Estimating, Struc- 


tural Design, Specifications, Statics, Air Conditioning, Housing, II- 
lumination, Interior Materials, also day and evening Drawing, ‘aint- SPRING 
ing, Sculpture; day Landscape Architecture. Rp A C om 


Write for catalogue to 


Director of University Extension, 561 W. 116th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Spring Session classes begin February 7, 1940 FOR PENCIL POINTS 








ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only Two-inch §$2,.Q0Q Capacity 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 
Successfully conducted for the past six years. Our complete 


Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-seven years. REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


4 — 

Literature without obligation—write TODAY 330 West 42nd Street - - New York, N.Y. 
WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A 
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